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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— @-- — 
HE Cabinet again met on Friday, and again we can only 
say that the question of peace and war is officially 
undecided. It seems, however, almost certain that there will 
be war, for the Boers during the week’s interval placed by the 
Cabinet between their last dispatch and their ultimatum 
have shown no signs of making those clear and candid con- 
cessions which, if made, would have rendered peace a 
certainty, and would have completely silenced the advocates 
of war at any price. The Boers, in a word, are rushing on 
their fate, and nothing short of a miracle can now prevent 
an outbreak, They are, as the Scotch say, “fey,” and the 
Orange Free State no less than the 'l'ransvaal, for the Free 
State Raad has passed a Resolution declaring that ‘“‘ come what 
may,” they will stand by their kinsmen. 








When and how the war will begin it is difficult to 
predict. There are rumours that the Boers will attack 
through Zululand, crossing the Buffalo River at Rorke’s 
Drift, their object being to seize the railway and cut 
our communications, thus isolating the troops at Dundee 
and at Newcastle. It is an obvious plan, but we do 
not think it would have been so openly talked about 
if it had been intended. We expect, therefore, that 
the attack will come from the other side,—ie., from 
Harrismith and the Free State border. ‘ Natal runs up in a 
triangular wedge between the Free State and the Transvaal. 
At the base of the triangle is Ladysmith, our place of arms: 
The Boers can, if they like, simultaneously invade the 
triangle at the apex by Laing’s Nek and the railway line, ou 
the north side by Rorke’s Drift, and on the south by Van 
Reenen’s Pass. Perhaps they will, but splitting up an 
attacking force is not always as good strategy as it seems. 
Meantime we do not doubt that our force is quite able to 
hold its own till the Indian troops arrive, which should be 
not later than next Saturday. 





Mr. Balfour on Thursday, at a Inncheon given to him at 
Dundee on his receiving the freedom of the city, dwelt with a 
deep sense of responsibility on the prospect of war. The 
Government, he declared, had shown “the utmost measure of 
long-suffering moderation.” “ We have sought peace earnestly 
and conscientiously to the utmost of our ability. We have 
striven for long for a peaceful and honourable solu- 
tion of this perennial South African difficulty, and if 
that honourable solution is not now to prove a peaceful solu- 
tion the fault rests on other heads than ours.” If the 


Transvaal Government had only treated the English settlers 
Within their borders as we have treated the Dutch in our 
Colonies, peace and independence would have been secured to 
Unfortunately the rulers of the Transvaal 


the Republic, 





‘‘have consistently, and without intermission, and without 
rest pursued a policy absolutely inconsistent with, anu 
diametrically opposed to,” such a policy. Wecommend Mr. 
Balfour’s words to those who still have misgivings that we 
are forcing an unjust war on the Boers. It is clear that he is 
willing to share in the fullest degree the responsibility for the 
war.- But is he the kind of man who would take up such a 
responsibility blindly, light-heartedly, or without the closest 
examination, and the firmest belief that the action of the 
nation can be justified, not at the bar of expediency, but of 
justice P 


We have several times dwelt upon the fact that Mr. 
Kipling performs a great and truly patriotic function in 
acting as interpreter to the nation. He knows how to show 
his countrymen in the lightning flash of inspiration the 
issues that lie at the heart of a great crisis. He has never 
done so more completely than in his poem, ‘‘ The Old Issue,” 
published in Friday’s Zimes In another column we have 
set forth with the dull weight of prose the oppressions 
suffered by the Outlanders, and the need for righting them 
even at the terrible cost of war. In a few poignant verses he 
brings all this home to the heart of the ordinary man, and 
with force and passion. He does not merely record facts, 
he makes them live. His theme is that we are face to face 
with “the old issue ” of tyranny and oppression, and that we 
who struck down the old King must not let him return in a 
new shape :— 

“ Howso’ great their clamour, whatso’er their claim, 

Suffer not the old King under any name! 


He shall mark our goings; question whence we came, 

Set his guards about us, all in Freedom’s name. 

He shall take his tribute, toll of all our ware, 

He shall change our gold for arms—arms we may not bear. 


He shall break his Judges if they cross his word : 
He shall rule above the Law calling on the Lord. 


He shall heed our whispers, for the night shall bring 

Watchers ’neath our window lest we mock the King.” 
We must not quote more, for the poem is so close-knit tha’ 
to be fully appreciated and understood it must be read as ¢ 
whole. We will only say that “The Old Issue” is worthy of 
the writer of “ The Recessional,’—a poem which Sir Edward 
Clarke only on Thursday rightly declared to be “‘ the greatest 
poem written by any living man.” 


The general idea in France seems now to be that the country 
will remain uneasily quiet until next autumn, when the great 
Exhibition will be over. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
present Government will remain, as the Anti-Dreyfusards are 
furious at the defeat of the Army, and the “ Ralliés” irritated 
by the exposure of the Orleanist plot. A leader of the latter 
even writes to General de Galliffet asking what he does in a 
Cabinet with Socialists, and suggesting that he should strike 
acoup d'état. It is said, too, that there will be fierce discus- 
sions over the Budget, which wiil amount for the first time to 
£160,000,090 steriing,—that is, to an average of £20 per house. 
If the Government falls—and M. Méline, the Protectionist 
leader, intends it should fall—a reactionary Administra- 
tion will take ms place. We incline to think it will 
hold on, though there will be fierce quarrels over the 
Orleanist trial, which is in abeyance for the moment 
to allow of investigations; and that the reactionaries 
will be conciliated by a Bill of Indemnity exempting all 
concerned in the Dreyfus case from prosecutions at law. 
General de Galliffet is said to have selected a moderate and 
able General, comparatively young, as Chief of the Staff in 
succession to General Brault, deceased. The new man is 
General Delanne, who for some time has been Deputy-Chief, 
bat has remained unsmirched by recent scandals, 
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The Government are still vigilantly protecting Captain 
Dreyfus, who remains with his relatives at Carpentras, and 
occupies himself with his children and a world-wide corre- 
spondence. His letters are full of gratitude to all who have 
defended him, but to English readers lack spontaneity, as is 
natural considering their number and their writer's suffer- 
ings. Reports are stil! current of the released prisoner’s 
intention to live in England or America, but as the popular 
fury dies away, and his safety becomes assured, it 18 more 
probable that he will stay on in the South, an object of 
curiosity but not of hatred. Though liable occasionally to 
fits of excitement, he appears to be perfectly sane, to be a 
fine-tempered man, but to have been originally both conceited 
end sligntly insolent. This is his own view of himself looking 
back on his career, and his own explanation of the personal 
dislikes which he inspired in his superiors. They were 
accustomed to be worshipped, and Dreyfus let it be seen that 
he regarded them as intellectually rather inferior persons. 
Jews are perhaps apt to leave that impression, which scarcelv 
wounds the stolid pride of Englishmen, but hurts Continentals 
very much, 


The great treason trial in Servia ended on Monday. The 
Conrt held that as King Milan was heir to the;throne, to com- 
pass his death was high treason, and that even to intend to 
commit high treason required exemplary punishment. The 
Judges considered that the guilt of twenty of the accused 
was proved, and therefore sentenced Knezevitch, who had 
actually fired at King Milan, to death; ten others to penal 
servitude for twenty years; M. Pasitch, the Radical leader, 
and seven others to five years’ imprisonment; and M. Taushano- 
vitch to seven years. Knezevitch was accordingly shot on 
the same day in the Courtyard, asseverating with his 
latest breath the innocence of all the rest of the con- 
demned. It is believed that capital sentences would 
have been passed upon many more had not both the 
Russian and Austrian Governments intervened, but even 
as it is the extreme severity of the punishments has shocked 
opinion throughout the Continent, and may, it is rumoured, 
lead to a demand for the expulsion of ex-King Mulan. 
That is improbable, as he represents Austrian influence in 
Belgrade, but great pressure will be brought to bear upon 
the Government to reduce or remit the sentences. M. Pasitch 
has already been pardoned, prebably in consequence of some 
bargain, for he bas written to King Milan a fulsome letter of 
contrition, and it is expected that other pardons will shortly 
follow, the condition, express or implied, being that the 
pardoned shall quit politics. King Milan has, therefore, for 
the moment succeeded in his design of reducing all prominent 
Radicals in Servia to a harmless silence, 


The Spanish Bishops who recently laid down the seventeen 
“ Principles” which must be accepted before a union of all 
Catholics could be hoped for, have forwarded an address to 
the Queen of Spain in which they further explain their 
views. They complain of the “impudence and audacity” 
of Protestantism, which actually builds churches and schools 
in Madrid, and of “the unbridled license of the impious 
Press”; and declare that ali University professors and 
teachers in Colleges ought to subject themselves to the 
Catholic religion. They point to many social scandals, includ. 
ing the horrible blasphemies heard ia the streets, and finally 
demand from the Government a remedy. The Queen, of 
course, in reply only promised to consult her advisers. 
Obviously the Bishops of Spain agree with the present Pope, 
who, as a correspondent of the Z%mes points ont, in an 
Encyclical issued on June 20th, 188e, declared that “one 
thing remains perpetual!y true, that liberty accorded toall and 
for all is not desirable tor its own sake, since it is repugnant 
to reason that what is false should enjoy the same nghts as 
what is true. It is strange to see in regard to toleration the 
extent to which the disciples of Liberalism depart from the 
equity and prudence of the Church.” Yet Rome insists that 
where Protestantism reigns it must fully tolerate Roman 
Catholicism. 


The Times of Monday publishes some very curious statistice 
of bequests for charitable objects during the eight years 
ending 1898, The average amount so bequeathed and 





ae 


reported in the papers is £1,250,000 a year, and even if the 


addition of unreported bequests brings the amount Up to. 
£2,000,000, that is only 1} per cent. on the average amount of 
personalty annually distributed by will. The amount would 
be still smaller but that there are usually two or three very 
large bequests, and always one, the three usually Providing 


£500,000 of the total. Rich women give more than rich men” 


one hundred and fifty ladies having given 25 per cent, of 
their total personalty, while three hundred and ten rich mey 
have bequeathed for charitable uses only 11} per cent, One 
Jewishjlady, Baroness Hirsch, has given as much asall theladieg 
put together. Land is now very seldom burdened with 
charitable payments, but if all the rich left a tithe of 
their moveable wealth to the poor, the amount, according 
to these figures, would approach twenty millions g 
year, or four times the Poor-rate. We wonder whether 
Sir William Harcourt’s new Death-duties perceptibly 
diminished the bulk of charitable bequests. We should. 
fancy not. Outside a rather limited circle, it is the un. 
married and the chiidless who give away great sums jy. 
philanthropy, and they do not feel the weight of the Death. 
duties, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury gave a characteristically 
mauly address at a public meeting held in the Birmingham 
Town \Hall in connection with the Worcester Diocesan 
Conference. With great earnestness and conviction he 
challenged the popular notion that it was not necessary for 
a clergyman to be a learned man. Possibly he laid too 
much stress upon the knowledge of the languages in which 
the Bible is written, but his plea for general culture was, 
excellent. He had known, he said, men who, had neglected 
study, and who began by being very effective preachers, but 
who ended by being failures, as they had exhausted their 
knowledge and experience. ‘“ As an old schoolmaster, he said 
that what was wanted in a teacher was knowledge, accoracy, 
and fullness of knowledge, and, above everything else, fresh- 
ness. No man could go on long teaching who had ceased to 
bea student.” They did not want men in the Church who 
had poured out all that was within them, and who had 
nothing to say that was not quite stale to their hearers and 
to themselves. The Archbishop went on to say that he 
sometimes felt that it would be a good thing “if they could 
examine ministers to see whether they retained the know. 
ledge and freshness that was necessary, but it would not be 
a very easy thing to do, and they had not made any pro- 
vision for it.” It is not the conventional thing to say thata 
man can only keep his freshness of mind by study, but it is 
nevertheless absolutely true. 


_ Admiral Dewey arrived at New York on Tuesday nearly 
two days before he was expected, and ever since the city has 
been in a delirium of excitement and delight, though the great 
functions have not yet taken place. Fortunately, Admiral 
Dewey is a man of excellent good-sense, and there is not the 
slightest fear of his having his head turned by “ the roaring 
and the wreaths.” A good deal has been said about the 
folly of the Americans in treating the victory in Manila 
Bay over a small and weak and badly led fleet as if it 
were a battle of Trafalgar or of the Nile. No doubt there 
has been a certain lack of proportion in the rejoicings, 
as Admiral Dewey would be the very first man to admit, but 
yet the Americans have not “erred so greatly in the art of 
perpetuation” as seems at first sight to be the case. If we 
judge Admiral Dewey by what he is, and not merely by his 
actual achievements, he is worthy of any honour that the 
nation can do him. America feels instinctively that he will 
be equal to any task to which he may be called. They honour 
the man rather than the victory. 


On Sunday a demonstration was held in Trafalgar Square 
to protest against war with the Transvaal. The meeting was 
timed to begin at 3 o’clock, but long before the conveners 
arrived the Square was thronged bya Jarge, and for the most 
part hostile, crowd, through whose ranks the police could 
with difficulty force a way for the speakers. Owing to the 
fierce character of the opposition, and the rowdiness of the 
crowd, the meeting was a complete fiasco. The speakers were 
pelted with various missiles, such as apples and coppers, and 
even, it is said, pen-knives, The nature of the things throws 
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iad to show that the breaking up of the meeting was not 
sremeditated, for when roughs prepare to break up a meet- 
ing they fill their pockets with stones, and do not waste 
ee but, as we have said elsewhere, the refusal of the 
crowd to allow Dr. Clark and his friends a hearing was 
atterly disgraceful, and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that Trafalgar 
Square is not a fit place in which to hold meetings on heated 
nestions. Hyde Park is far more suitable, and we trust 
that in fature leave to demonstrate in the Square will be 
refused by the Home Office. If meetings go on being held 
there we shall some day have a big disaster, and some three 
or four hundred people trampled to death. In the Park 
ple can blow off political and moral steam without 
obstructing the traffic of three great thoroughfares. 





We have dealt elsewhere with the question of the Powers 
and the possibility of their intervention in our quarrel with 
the Transvaal. But though we have no fears of any inter- 
national complications arising out of the crisis, we shall no 
doubt see a great deal of newspaper ill-will displayed towards 
Great Britain during the next few months. If we are wise, 
however, we shall be rather amused than annoyed. Certainly 
there will be little difficulty in smiling if the official organ of 
the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, can live up to its com- 
ments on the situation quoted in Wednesday’s Zimes. After 
characteristically bringing in the Freemasons, the organ of 
the Papal Court asks: “ Can it be that this war is providen- 
tial? Will Protestantism be exhausted by it? Has the 
period of the great transformation of the world begun, when 
the Church will accomplish a new conversion of the Gentiles ? 
Let us have courage, determination, and faith in God, who is 
now and ever the God of armies.” Apparently the Boers and 
the English are to eat each other up like the Kilkenny cats, 
and a0 give the Vatican a chance. But even if they do, how 
about the Americans, and the Germans? 


Weare glad to see that the Westminster Gazette is extend- 
ing the hospitality of its columns to “Mr. Dooley,” just as 
Punch welcomed the contributions of Artemus Ward in 1866. 
The paper in Monday’s issue, entitled “At Close Quarters 
with the Dreyfus Case,” is an admirable satire on the Court- 
Martial at Rennes. The opening address of the President 
is excellent. ‘“‘ Prisoner,’ said th’ prisidint, ‘th’ eyes iv 
Fr-rance is upon us, th’ honor iv th’ naytion is at stake. 
Oe: Incidentally ye ar-re bein’ thried. But why dhrag 
in matthers of no importance?’” Next, he calls upon 
General Mercier to tell them the story of his life. 
General Mercier responds with alacrity. He describes 
how, being convinced that Dreyfus was a traitor, he put spies 
tpon him and discovered—nothing. “I was paralysed. 
An officer iv th’ Fr-rench army an’ nawthin’ suspicyous 
about him! Damnable! I was with diff’culty resthrained 
frm killin’ him.” Theauthorship of the bordereau is clinched 
by the following train of argument :—“It was impossible, 
mon colonel, that this here letther cud have been written be 
Esterhazy. In th’ first place he was in Paris at th’ time; in 
th’ sicond place he was in London. Th’ Jetther was not in 
his handwritin’ bat in th’ handwritin’ iv Col. Pat th’ Clam. 
Thin again I wrote th’ letther mesilf. Thin who cud ’ve 
written it? It must ’ve been Cap. Dhreyfuss.” It is pleasant 
to see that Mr. Dooley’s visit to Europe has not blunted the 
edge of his intrepid humoar. 


One of the greatest of Indian social difficulties is the 
mortgage question. The peasantry in every province run 
themselves into debt, chiefly for their daughters’ marriage 
expenses, and pledge their fields as security. The local usurer 
charges often 32 per cent., piles up compound interest, and at 
last seizes the Jand, leaving the peasant to cultivate on the 
barest wages which will support life. Under the Mussulman 
régime there was a check, the peasants when driven to 
despair burning the usurer’s books, and occasionally himself 
with them; but we cannot tolerate that kind of wild justice, 
and hundreds of villages grow disaffected and even rebellious. 
Lord Curzon intends to apply a drastic remedy. A Bill has 
been introduced for the Punjab only, which practically 
makes of the freeholders tenants in perpetuity, bars eviction 


great one, and will have far-reaching consequences, as it must 
necessarily raise the rate of interest on land loans; but it 
will be supported by peasant opinion, and may cure an 
admitted and most serious evil,—the increase in India of a 
class of landless men. We should prefer “life or fifteen - 
years ” as the term beyond which a pledge of land is not legal, 
but of course one serious difficulty will remain. The peasant 
is allowed to sell his tenure to another agriculturist, who may 
be the usurer’s trustee, 


A grave calamity has befallen Darjeeling, the pleasant 
Himalayan station and the sanatorium of Bengal. A heavy 
storm of rain began there on Saturday, the 23rd inst., and 
lasted thirty-eight hours, during which time some twenty- 
eight inches of rain fell. The sides of the hills, undermined at 
different points by the water, began to slip, the houses on 
them gave way, the rivers rose suddenly, and it isknown that 
at least three hundred natives have been crushed and drowned, 
though the number may prove far greater. Among the dead 
are nine European children, four of them sisters who appa- 
rently—the accounts are not quite distinct—were crushed by 
the fall of their schoolhouse. Four Europeans, one the 
manager of the railway, were drowned. The railway itself 
was blocked to such an extent that repairs will take two 
months, the water-pipes were destroyed, the telegraph-poles 
were uprooted, and in several tea-gardens the earth, with the 
plants on it, was bodily carried off. The water, too, seems 
to have penetrated into some of the deep cracks caused by 
the landslips, for on Sunday night there was, by the account 
forwarded to the Lieutenant-Governor, a sharp shock of 
earthquake. The English in India build nothing solidly 
except railway-bridges, and the damage will speedily be 
restored, but the suffering to individuals is very great, and 
will help, with many other circumstances, to intensify the 
British reluctance to settle permanently in the hills. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a careful analysis of the 
German Census taken on June 14th, 1895, from which it 
appears that the population amounted on that day to 
51,770,000, of whom 25,400,000 were males and 26,360,000 
females, the excess of females being, therefore, nearly a 
million. This population increases at the rate of a little more 
than a million a year, for which new means of maintenance, 
education, and housing must be provided. The rush is, of 
course, to the towns, the general urban population having in- 
creased since 1882 by 36 per cent., while the populations of 
towns with more than 100,000 persons had more than deubled. 
Of the total, 8,292,000 are occupied in agriculture, 8,281,000 in 
industry, 2,238,000 in trade, 794,000 in the professions, 631,000 
as soldiers or sailors, and 1,339,000 as servants. The proportion 
of servants is the lowest in the census-taking world, not half the 
proportion in Great Britain. (The number given for the 
United States in the Times’ tables must be wrong, or whole 
classes of agricultural labourers must be registered as ser- 
vants.) The Catholics are about a third of the population, 
while of the whole commercial class 5°71 per cent. are Jews. 
Politically, the most important of these figures are those 
which show the increase of the population. Germany must 
spill over, or by the middle of next century her people will be 
as thick as the Chinese. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph contri- 
butes to Tuesday’s issue a budget of Bismarckiana from the 
forthcoming volume of Herr John Booth. The selected 
anecdotes all refer to Bismarck’s prodigious consumption of 
food, drink, and tobacco. Thus @ propos of oysters, Bismarck 
is said to have admitted that he once ate one hundred and 
seventy-five at asitting. As regardssmoking and drinking, he 
advanced the curious theory that a certain quantity is pre- 
destined for each individual. ‘“ When he has consumed that, 
his powers of reception cease to work. For myself [this was 
in 1879] I claim about 100,000 cigars and 5,000 bottles of 
champagne.” Bismarck was probably not above playing upon 
the credality of his auditors, but of all great men he probably 
had the largest appetite, and, what was more, he appeared to 
glory in his voracity: 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 





on mortgage altogether, and forbids the use of the fields as 
security for more than fifteen years, The experiment is a 


New Consols (2%) were on Friday 1043. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_@—— ; 
ARE THE OUTLANDERS RHALLY OPPRESSED ? 


ge the Outlanders really oppressed? That is the 
question which the Dean of Winchester asks in the 
able and moderate letter which we publish in another 
column. It is one which it is most important 
should be asked and answered, and we are grateful to 
our correspondent for having put the issue so plainly. 
The Dean of Winchester divides his main question into 
two sub-questions : (a) “ Do the grievances of the Out- 
landers really amount to what may be fairly called 
oppression?” and (b) Is the oppression, if it can be 
shown to exist, suflicient to justify war? Let us 
take first the nature of the oppression from which the 
Outlanders suffer. Oppression is, of course, a relative 
term. What would be oppression under one set of circum- 
stances, at one epoch, or for one race, is not necessarily 
always oppression. What we have got to ask is,—Is the 
treatment of the white immigrants in the Transvaal 
—Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Australians, 
Canadians, and Cape Colonists—of a kind which can 
fairly be called oppression? We believe that it is, and 
that it can be shown to be as bad as or worse than 
what we all agree to regard as oppression,—the treat- 
ment of the Italians by Austria during the “ fifties” and 
the treatment accorded by us to the Dutch in Cape Colony 
sixty years ago. 

Let us ask our correspondent, and those who think with 
him, one or two questions. They do not by any means exhaust 
the case of the Outlanders against the Boers, but at least 
they show some of the oppressions complained of. (1) Is 
it not oppression in a modern white community to keep 
the majority without their fair share in the govern- 
ment, and to tax them without giving them representa- 
tion ? The Dutch in Cape Colony in the “thirties” 
certainly thought it was so, and stated their belief in 
the strong and vigorous words lately quoted by Sir 
William Harcourt. But the Outlanders are deprived 
of the right of self-government, and are taxed, and 
heavily taxed, without representation. (2) Is there 
not oppression when people are at the mercy of a police 
force whose members are both stupid and brutal, who 
will kill a man at sight if he appears to be going to 
resist arrest (witness the Edgar case), who issue 
warrants on affidavits they know to be _ perjured, 
who use agents-provocateurs (witness the case of Mr. 
Nicholls), and who try to break up public meetings by 
threatening to send in men to strip the women naked who 
were attending the meeting (witness the reform meeting 
this spring)? (3) Is it not an oppression for the majority 
of a nation to be forced in the Law Courts and in all 
a business to forego the use of their own language ? 

e allow—‘“ allow” is not the right word, for we do no 
act of grace and favour, but merely refrain from com- 
mitting an injustice—the French Canadians and the Cape 
Dutch to use their own tongue, and even the Maori 
representatives are, we believe, allowed to speak Maori 
in the New Zealand Parliament. Everywhere indeed 
(witness what is going on in Austria) the question of 
language is regarded as of the utmust importance. Yet 
we are told that it is absurd to represent the refusal of 
the Boers to allow the use of English as well as Dutch in 
official matters as an act of oppression. The Cape 
Dutch, at any rate, did not think it was an un- 
important matter,—for they placed the demand to use 
their own language side by side with the demand for 
representation and a reform of the Law Courts. (4) Is it 
not an oppression, and especially for unenfranchkised men, 
when the Law Courts are placed within the control of the 
Government and when Judges who will not take orders from 
the Executive are driveu from the Bench? We thought 
it oppression in the days of the Stuarts. Why is it not 
oppression now? We do not want to exaggerate. Here 
is what is said as to the matter by a very able and 
extremely moderate writer—“ Africanus ”—in an article 
in the new number of the Asiatic Quarterly. After men- 
tioning the complicated constitutional quarrel over the 
alleged testing power of the Courts, he proceeds :—“ But 
the practical aspect of the question is that Mr. Justice 
Kovtse bad enjoyed the confilence of all classes in the 


Transvaal, and the Bench was known to be a safeguard 
of individual liberty. But when Mr. Koetze was deposed 
and replaced by Mr. Gregorowski, a creature of the Presi. 
dent, all South Africa knew that the Transvaal Judicial 
Bench had become the tool of the Executive.” (5) Is it not 
oppression when a man’s religion is inquired into before he 
can be allowed to enter State employment? Surely those who 
have always insisted here that a man shall suffer no 
inquisition in regard to his creed will not deny this? Yet 
as the writer of a letter in Thursday’s Times shows 
no man who is a Roman Catholic is employed by the 
South African Republic. (6) Is it not oppression when 
the liberty of the Press is interfered with and news. 
paper editors are liable to be treated as newspaper 
editors have recently been treated in the Transvaal? 
(7) Is it not oppression that the money contributed 
by the majority in order to promote public education 
is spent on schools in which English is treated as 
a foreign tongue? (8) Is it not oppression when 
the minority arm themselves and do not allow the 
majority to carry arms? Stay-at-home people who 
have not considered the question in detail may think 
this no oppression, but put them in a place filled with 
disarmed black men and side by side with a minority 
of armed white men, and we venture to say that 
they will not take long to see that disarmament under 
such circumstances is oppression. To be turned into a 
White Kaflir is very keen oppression in South Africa. 


But we need not go on. We have purposely avoided 
the questions of misgovernment connected with the 
liquor and native questions and with the corruption of 
Government officials which poisons the whole Adminis- 
tration and so grievously handicaps the poor man. We 
think it might fairly be argued that a corrupt and in. 
efficient Administration which cannot provide for sani- 
tation, which allows a scandalous liquor traffic among the 
natives, which could not protect a woman from murder at 
the hands of the men whose misdeeds her husband had ex. 
posed, must be described as oppressive when those who 
suffer under it, and would gladly reform it, are excluded 
from providing a remedy. We do not, however, desire 
to press this point. All we want to urge is that it can be 
shown that oppression does exist,—provided, as we have 
said, that treatment such as we accorded to the Cape 
Dutch sixty years ago, and treatment such as Austria gave 
to Lombardy and Venice, is to be regarded as oppression. 
But our correspondent, the Dean of Winchester, does not 
seem to think that the oppression, even if it exists, 
would justify war. He tells us that seventy years ago 
the majority here were in the position of the Outlanders, 
and then he asks would those wrongs have justified 
civil war? We do not desire to shirk his challenge. 
Most assuredly those wrongs would have justified 
civil war. What is more, they would not have been 
got rid of had not Englishmen been prepared to resort 
to war to put an end to them. The Lords before the 
Reform Bill were like the Boer oligarchy. They would 
vield nothing to moral pressure. When, however, the 
people of Birmingham began to drill, and when it became 
evident that unless they passed ‘the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill” the sword would take 
the place of argument, the Peers yielded. A great 
lawyer—the late Mr. Commissioner Hill—used, we believe, 
to show a rifle which, as a young man, he, in company 
with many others, had bought during the Reform agita- 
tion. He and those who thought like him were 
determined that if the Lords would not yield with- 
out force they should have force, for fortunately the 
unenfranchised English, uolike the Outlanders, had the 
right to carry arms. That the Lords yielded to force 
and not to mere moral pressure cannot possibly be 
doubted, and who will dare to say that it was not right and 
wise to prepare to fight rather than to submit to the con- 
tinuance of oligarchic rule? To maintain that civil and 
political wrongs, when sufficiently grave, and endured by 
a sufficiently large number of people, ought not to be righted 
by force of arms, seems to us to belie all the lessons uf 
history. What would England be now if her people had 
never been willing to use force to establish and to 
guard the rights of self-government and individual 
liberty ? 

Before we leave our correspondent’s letter we must 








say a word as to his statement that it is impossible 
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jnsist upon race equality in the Transvaal, because 
« equality of rights would only lead to perpetual friction 
between the two races, which are so diametrically opposed 
that the possibility of their fusion seems well-nigh hope- 
Jess; especially if their natural antagonism is embittered 
by war.” Surely that is a very dangerous principle of 
action, If we had applied it at the Cape, and in Natal, 
and in Canada, we should have ruined the Empire. On the 
contrary, we hold that the only possible solution of the 
South African problem is to base the polity of what Mr. 
Kipling has so finely called “the last and the largest 
Empire” on absolute race equality. We tried the plan 
of putting one race above the other, and the brave and 
stubborn Dutch taught us that we were in the wrong. 
Like sensible men, we admitted our mistake, and in Cape 
Colony and Natal allow no political distinction to be made 
between British and Dutch. Now it seems that the Boers 
of the Transvaal must be taught a similar lesson. If they 
had only been reasonable and had inclined their hearts to 
wisdom they might have learned it slowly and little by 
little. Unfortunately, and no one can regret it more than 
we do, they appear determined not to learn the lesson of 
justice and good sense except at the hands of that sternest 
of schoolmasters, the sword. 





DEMOS AND THE GAG. 


T is most disheartening to see King Demos taking to 
all the bad ways of his predecessors, Not a year 
passes but Englishmen censure or ridicule some foreign 
Government for prohibiting or interfering with some 
“demonstration ” which, if let alone, would have passed 
off harmlessly, and have afforded a relief, however par- 
tial, to popular discontent. Yet the moment the English 
Demos is displeased with a demonstration he imitates the 
foreign Sovereigus, denies the right of malcontents to be 
heard, and breaks up their demonstrations by sheer force. 
We have not, as our readers know, the smallest sympathy 
with those who called the meeting in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday to protest against war with the Boers, and hold 
all Governments in succession wrong for permitting meet- 
ings which might easily become riotous, to be held out 
of doors in the centre of a capital in which twelve hours 
of disorder would cost millions and derange the business 
of the whole world. But if meetings are allowed in a 
place like Trafalgar Square Demos has no right to 
break them up and silence their speakers with eggs, 
apples, and it is said more dangerous missiles, just 
because he disapproves of their particular purpose. If 
Demos is not to be bound by those iaws of fair play which 
are really part of the moral law, and a most useful part 
too, the quicker he is dethroned the better. There was 
no reason whatever why the persons who wished to 
protest against any war with the Transvaal should not 
have permission to utter their opinions. They were not 
eminent persons, and their opinion was an unwise 
one, but they had a right to be heard by any who 
chose to listen. The very basis of our freedom is 
that ordinary people have a right to say what they 
will, within the limits fixed by loyalty and decency, with- 
out being reduced to silence by physical force. That 
right was refused to them by the majority of those 
present in Trafalgar Square, and as it was refused they 
Were as much oppressed as if they had been citizens of 
Milan or Belgrade. The fact that the oppressor is many- 
headed makes no difference, or rather makes the oppression 
worse, because the many-headed King always claims for 
himself the precise right which he refused to his opponents. 
If Dr. Clark.and the rest had been on the popular side not 
an egg would have been thrown or a head battered. It 
is this side of the matter, the clear infringement of a 
clear political right, which some of our contemporaries do 
not appear to see. They would see it fast enough if 
Government without warning sent policemen with batons 
to disperse a public meeting of which they approved ; and 
whence does the crowd derive privileges which are so 
angrily refused to the authorities ? No blood was shed, 
it is true, but if the erowds had been equal in magnitude 
blood would have been shed; and besides, tbat is not the 
test of tyranny. Men’s rights are infringed every day 
Without life being taken, and the Cossack police when 
they disperse assemblages in Russia never take life except 
by accident, They only cut your skin to ribbons with 











their whips. To say, as has been said, that the speakers, 
had they been audible, would have given aid and comfort 
to the enemy is only to say that no Englishman is openly 
to disapprove a war even before it is begun. What sort 
of freedom is that—not to speak of government by 
deliberation? Or who gave a casual crowd of Londoners 
the right to declare that the right time had arrived for 
suspending the Constitution ? 


We are pleased to know, though we did not doubt, 
that London as a whole approves the conduct of the 
Government in the Transvaal affair; believes, that is, 
that the Ministry have displayed the right mixture of 
patience and firmness ; but we confess that we regard the 
scene of Sunday with something like dismay. The tone 
of the crowd was a great deal too like the tone of the 
crowds which shouted “ A Berlin.” If there is an under- 
taking which should be entered on ina spirit of grave 
reluctance and frum a dominant sense of its necessity it 
is a war, and especially a war which has not been pro- 
duced by any invasion of our own territory, or any 
menace to our own safety. On such occasions we can 
accept, or even welcome, a fierce outburst, even though 
temper mingles with patriotism in the popular defiance. 
But on this occasion we are about to sacrifice many good 
lives in order that some of our countrymen abroad should 


| be no longer oppressed, and that our claim to be supreme in 


South Africa should no longer be denied ; and we should act 
with something of the gravity and reluctance with which 
a great Court passes a heavy sentence. It is no time for 
the galleries to exult, still less for them to shout for a hostile 
verdict. They should wait for the end, and then if sen- 
tence is passed do their utmost to help in carrying it out 
without passion as without flinching. The crowd have, 
of course, a right to their opinion. They could have ex- 
pressed it on Sunday by voting down the resolution, or by 
expressing in the regular way their disapproval of the 
speakers, or by holding a counter demonstration of their 
own in far greater numbers. But to silence their oppo- 
nents, to call them traitors, to endanger their personal 
safety, was the part of Frenchmen, not of Englishmen, 
who, as a rule, with admirable self-restraint, leave foreign 
politics to those’ who understand them, and hardly 
demand even of their representatives public discussion on 
issues so complicated and so grave. To support or oppose 
the Government is right enough, but Government can be 
opposed or supported without riotous demonstrations in 
the streets, without giving way to mere passion, above all 
without silencing opponents by physical force. All men 
knew that the Government was supported in its resolve 
about Fashoda, but London awaited the issue of negotia- 
tions as if they had been about a case of extradition. If 
the man in the street is to decree peace or war we may 
some day have a crowd threatening Ministers because they 
have avoided a campaign, or because they have accepted 
a challenge which it would be dishonourable or impossible 
to avoid. We are not of those, be it understood, who 
would prohibit all ‘‘demonstrations” because they 
can never be truly deliberative, and would confine all 
popular meetings to buildings with a roof to them. 
The building is essential if the end is to enable 
an orator to convince by argument, but there are 
occasions when the end is not that, but to make an impact 
on rulers’ minds, when the mighty mass of the assemblage 
is of itself the heaviest of arguments. There are no 
great grievances left; but when they were rampant, as 
before the Reform Bill, huge outdoor meetings brought 
home to Ministers, as no meetings within walls could have 
done, that the real nation was turning against them, and 
that they must at all events listen to its ery. Such 
demonstrations convey as nothing else can the protest of 
the inarticulate, and we should grieve to see them pro- 
hibited ; but they are chiefly of value for the removal of 
grievances, and are singularly inapplicable to war, which 
should never be declared or evaded except on the counsel 
of the experienced and the wise. A popular shout for war 
is almost invariably the product of unreasoning emotion, 
and is often the presage of great disasters; while a popular 
shout against war in a time like the present, when 
rulers shrink from its responsibilities, is usually the result 
of sheer ignorance of facts, and want of imagination to 
perceive their drift. The fewer of such demonstrations 
the better, but in all cases let them be calm, as conveying 
the opinion of men who intend to be just, and who 
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know that a battle is not a game of football or of 
polo. Even the Afridis decide on war or peace “in 
council,” and leave to each man who attends the right to 
utter the most unpopular opinion. Londoners meant no 
harm on Sunday, for they did not think; but they were 
really doing their best to make grave deliberation on the 
necessity for the war nearly impossible. If their repre- 
sentatives were to behave as they did, deliberation would 
be a farce, and Ministers would declare war or make peace 
after a mere counting of heads. It is most improbable 
that any of the speakers on the platforms on Sunday had 
anything to say of the smallest moment, but who is to 
know that when every counsellor’s mouth was choked by 
an apple or an egg ? 





HUNGARY AND THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS. 


E can hardly speak of a new crisis in Austria. The 
resignation of Count Thun is merely the pro- 
longation of a crisis which has lasted for years, and which 
may easily last for years to come. Count Thun met with 
the misfortune attending all who, with the best intentions, 
attempt to solve a difficult problem by reconciling opposing 
interests backed by deeply rooted prejudices. He mortally 
offended the Germans while not satisfying the Czechs, and 
he has left a legacy which few Austrian statesmen care to 
inherit. We do not venture to predict what will be done, 
though our readers know our general attitude on the 
question of Austria-Hungary, whose union and integrity 
we think desirable both for the sake of the Dual 
Monarchy and for the general peace of Europe. We 
wish, rather, to point to the fact that the solution of the 
problem has now really passed into the hands of Hungary, 
which is, as the Times says, the predominant partner in 
the Empire. It is true that the population of Hungary 
is not yet nearly equal to that of the combined countries 
we call Austria, nor perhaps is its wealth. But, while 
the condition of Austria is such as to impress an observer 
with doubt and melancholy, that of Hungary is 
remarkably reassuring, since the Hungarian people ex- 
hibit elements of strength such as are to be found in few 
States of the civilised world. 


It is little more than a generation since Hungary 
achieved her practical independence, and was received by 
Austria in a partnership on terms of equality. Men still 
living thought of Hungaryas a far-distant, little-known,and 
somewhat barbarous land, full of brave but rude people, 
who were fighting one of the greatest and proudest 
Monarchies in Europe. To-day this people, growing 
rapidly in resources, is the unquestioned master-power in 
the Austrian Empire; its produce finds ready markets 
over half the world ; its capital city, whose growth is one 
of the striking facts of our time, is one of the most 
splendid in Europe ; its new Parliament buildings are 
perhaps the very finest of modern edifices ; its public men 
are shrewd and prudent and yet bold; its people are 
characterised by an American-like progressiveness which 
is in striking contrast to the timid and rather old-world 
tendencies of Austria. Indeed, when a stranger stands in 
the spacious new avenues of Buda-Pesth, watching the 
eager throngs and the swift rush of the electric cars, he 
might for a moment fancy himself in Chicago or Cin- 
cinnati. There is evident a rich materialism, and yet 
along with it a powerful moral feeling, a self-conscious 
pride in achievement. Just as the Civil War imparted a 
most powerful impetus to American life, so did the struggle 
for her liberty give an immense impetus to the life of 
Hungary ; so that when the struggle was over the nation 
did not settle down to rest or fold its arms in ease, 
but seemed to be braced for the new task of developing 
its own free life. In that task it was aided by its 
homogeneity and its potential wealth. Doubtless the 
homogeneity of Hungary has its drawbacks, for it has 
made the Hungarians rather narrow, and has contributed 
to keep up the feeling of revenge against Austria. The 
boycotting of the German language on the part of a people 
whose own tongue is so difficult and so little known outside 
its borders is as unwise as it is lacking in magnanimity. 
The Hungarians, controlling the destinies of the Empire, 
can afford to let bygones be bygones, and it would cer- 
tainly pay them to do so. But at the same time the 
narrowness gives of itself an intensity of feeling which 


“ ; i 
cannot fail to be perceived, and, if not loved, at least 
respected. Constitutional government can be carried on 
in Hungary because the country is a moral unit, and hag 
not the serious difficulty of dealing with a dozen different 
peoples, each with its racial and linguistic prejudices 
and its separate interests. That magnificent pile now 
approaching completion which Hungary has reared on 
the banks of the Danube typifies the solidarity of the 
Parliamentary régime in Hungary, as the cold, classic 
edifice on the Ring in Vienna is a sad monument of 
Austrian Parliamentary failure. 

The potential riches of Hungary have also aided her in 
the attainment of her present commanding position. Ag 
Buda-Pesth suggests the great American city, so do the 
rich plains of Hungary suggest the wealthy States of the 
Mississippi Valley, with their rolling prairies covered with 
crops of maize, tobacco, and some of the finest wheat in 
the world. The poverty of analogous districts in Russia 
and Poland serves as a foil to the obvious physical 
abundance of Hungary, where peasants have not only the 
fowl in the pot, but can show in their large, roomy houses 
a wealth of ornament and apparel shared, so far as we 
know, by no rural population in the world. If successful 
agriculture be the basis of the State, then Hungary stands 
on a very secure footing; and the absence of constant 
political crises, of the violent forms of Anti-Semitism and 
the racial quarrels of Austria, contributes to Hungary’s 
strength. Industrially, of course, Hungary is less 
advanced, but here she is gaining ground, especially 
in regard to the making of all kinds of agrieultural 
machinery, and there can be no doubt that as an 
industrial country she has a considerable future. It 
will be seen, therefore, on what solid grounds her position 
as the predominant partner in the Austrian Empire 
reposes, 

It would be interesting to speculate on the probable 
results of this position which Hungary has so speedily 
won for herself, both as regards the Dual Empire and as 
regards the future of South-Eastern Europe. Itis no secret 


that the German and the Hungarian dislike one another 


cordially, and hence conclusions have been drawn hinting 
at the certainty of a rupture. But, however the average 
man in a Buda-Pesth hotel may protest to you that he 
loathes Austria and is longing for the time when Hungary 
shal] leave her to her fate and gather round her the new 
Slavic nationalities in her destined march eastwards, it is 
clear that the Hungarian statesmen are level-headed 
public men, who, whatever tueir feelings, do not permit 
mere racial dislike to govern their policy. They see that 
they enjoy the substance of very great political influence, 
and they will not throw that away for the shadowy reasons 
that commend themselves to irresponsible chatterers. They 
see that their country is not only powerful, but free to de- 
velop its own life, and they are not so sure, if they “cut 
the painter,” that Russia and Germany might not claim to 
interfere with that freedom. While good relations exist 
between both the two great central Powers, and while 
each of those Powers, at any rate, wants no quarrel with 
Russia, and so peace is maintained in these three 
Empires, the security of Hungary seems assured, while 
her preponderant position in the Dual Monarchy enables 
her to exert no little pressure in the politics of Europe. 


In short, Hungary enjoys liberty, considerable political. 


power, and great economic prosperity,—three very big, 
dominating facts. She might retain these as a separate 
State, but she is not sure, and she prefers to let well alone. 
That, we think, is the attitude of responsible Hungarian 
statesmen and thinkers; and, if we are right, we shall 
find Hungarian influence directed towards making some 
effective modus vivendi within the pale of the Empire. 


But so far as Europe is concerned, does Hungarian in- 
fluence make for peace? What is her mind as regards 
foreign affairs? This is a more difficult question to 
answer, since Hungary has only just wakened to the fact 
that she is called on to share international political control. 
It seems to us that, as Hungarian industry grows, the 
tendency to expansion eastwards will become irresistible, 
and that, not only will the turbulent regions of European 


mercial development, but that Salonica will become 4 
great Hungarian port, and that even Asia Minor may be 








is impossible to doubt that this growing material 


Turkey be found to stand in the way of orderly com-~ 


regarded as a field of Hungarian enterprise. At least it. 
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activity must find a very big outlet. If such a develop- 
ment took place, Hungary would be brought into very 
sharp competition with Germany in regions which the 
German Kaiser, in his own mind, has marked for his 
own. We doubt whether Hungary would care to extend 
her direct political influence beyond Europe, since it would 
expose her to possible attacks from which she is now 
free, and would break up her homogeneous character. If 
she is wise, she will make trade rather than empire her 
point dapput, and trading motives, while clearly leading 
her to desire the elimination of the Turk and his 
gnarchy, would also lead her to be very cautious in pushing 
claims which would cause grounds of quarrel with other 
Powers while conferring no benefit on herself. But it is 
certain that the coming rejuvenation of the Levant and 
Asia Minor must be of immense advantage to a rich and 
shrewd people like those of Hungary. And consequently, 
whatever the details of her policy, we may be sure that 
Hungary is destined to play an important part in Eastern 


politics. 





THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
DREYFUS CASE. 


T is, of course, very pleasant to hear that Alfred 
I Dreyfus is happy at Carpentras, that he has some 
poor chance of regaining his health, and that he is writing 
charming letters to acknowledge the sympathy displayed 
for him all over the world ; but the question for Europe 
is whether the condition of affairs in France which 
allowed the Dreyfus case to occur is likely to continue. 
We fear greatly that it will. The impunity accorded to 
M. Guérin’s impudent attempt to defy the law shows that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, however excellent and upright he 
may be, is not a pilot for bad weather ; while General de 
Galliffet’s Report to the President in favour of a pardon, 
and his General Order declaring that ‘the incident 
is closed,” and that there shall be “no reprisals of any 
sort whatever,” indicate that even he, supposed to be such 
an iron man, has a lingering fear of his subordinates. 
There was no necessity for any General Order at all; and 
if the Minister of War issued it without consulting his 
colleagues, he had no right whatever to promise that there 
should be no “ reprisals,’—that is, no prosecutions of the 
officers whose misconduct alone could justify the verdict 
of guilty of treason with extenuating circumstances, or 
the President’s pardon for an officer just convicted of 
instigating and encouraging war against his own country. 
General de Galliffet has either acted as holding an authority 
independent of the civil power, or he has acted weakly ; 
and in either case one must abandon hope that this 
Government is strong enough to end the contest 
between militarism and civil order which for four 
years has been raging in France. The incident is 
not closed even in appearance, for even though the 
Ministry should ask for, and obtain, an Act of Indemnity 
prohibiting all future prosecutions “arising out of the 
afaire Dreyfus,” they cannot under the Constitution 
prevent the trial of M. Zola, who threatens to bring every- 
thing out, or the appeal of Dreyfus to the Court of 
Cassation on the “new fact” which his lawyers have 
discovered, In reality, of course, nothing is closed. The 
populace will not cease to be Anti-Semite, and while the 
populace is irritated there is always danger in Paris, 
where twenty thousand roughs, as the trial before the 
Senate shows, are willing to risk a descent into the streets, 
and to support a dynasty they abhor, if only they may 
have vengeance on a race which they believe, in the face 
of facts, to be universally prosperous and everywhere 
treacherous to France. The Church will continue to use 
Anti-Semitism as a weapon against the Republic in order 
tosubstitute for it a soldier who will overthrow Protestan- 
tism everywhere, as Mr. Kruger, according to the Osserva- 
tore Romano, is about to overthrow it in England ; and 
the Army will continue to resent the dominion of “those 
lawyers” to whom it attributes its present partial defeat. 
We cannot see in all that has recently occurred any sign 
of a true cure for the ailments which are disturbing 
France. The release of Dreyfus pleases the good and 
those who hold that justice is the only security 
of a State; but how will it soothe the Army, 
which is fretting under obloquy and inaction; or the 
burch, which is fretting because Protestantism triumphs 





everywhere, and seems likely, with the Greek Church, to 
master all the dark races; or the nation, which is fretting 
because she has lost the leadership in the world which 
she thinks her inalienable right ? Occasions for manifest- 
ing those irritated feelings can never be wanting, more 
especially in a country where the Press is more hysteric 
than the people, and where the Chamber accurately repre- 
sents all the foibles as well as all the forces of the 
national character. No Act of Oblivion can remove a dis- 
satisfaction which has its causes in the European situa- 
tion and the character of the people, and to which it is 
quite possible the Dreyfus case acted as a kind of safety- 
valve. There are many cases in surgery in which the 
closing of a purulent sore, though everybody so greatly 
desires it, means for the patient the development of more 
virulent disease. 


But we shall be asked: Granting the irritability and 
restlessness and longing for some gratification of her 
pride which are all patent in France, what can she 
actually do except sit and swear at large, or perhaps rave ? 
She has not a man fit for the Dictatorship, and without 
a man she cannot make a revolution; she has not a 
General whom all trust, and without such a General 
she cannot go to war; she has not a statesman who 
originates or an idea which attracts, and without either an 
idea or an original statesman she cannot plunge into the 
whirlpool of social change. What actual step is she 
to take? We do not know any more than our 
interlocutors, and they mistake our meaning if they 
think we are either endeavouring or presuming to predict 
events. What we are trying to do is to bring home to 
them the fact that none of the events which they think 
satisfactory, and which no doubt are satisfactory, bring 
any satisfaction to France. Her people do not desire, 
though La Croix does, to defeat a Protestant people 
because of their creed, or to avenge themselves on 
Germany because she is Teutonic, or to break up Italy 
because she is hostile, although a Latin Power. They 
desire before all things to make themselves felt, to be 
recognised as great, and even terrible, to have that veto 
on all movements in Europe which Frederick the Great 
declared that the master of France ought always to obtain. 
They feel this desire so strongly that it makes them 
savage, that it blinds them to facts, and that it tempts 
them to wild exaggerations, like the assertion that Eng- 
land is about to invade “half Africa” without asking the 
consent of Europe,—that is, of Paris. It is very easy fora 
people who when thoroughly angry grow silent to despise 
a temper of this kind while it expresses itself in rhetoric, 
but its existence is a very menacing fact for the Repub- 
lican Government, as well as for us, for Germany, for Italy, 
and for Spain. For France is and will remain a most 
formidable Power. Her character has for the time de- 
teriorated, and may deteriorate still further, but a nation 
of thirty-eight millions of brave men with every variety 
of capacity, able to bear an annual taxation of a 
hundred and sixty millions yet keeping her Three per 
Cents. above par, with two millions of drilled men 
of fighting age, and with borders which impinge on 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Belgium, and are only 
separated from our own by @ steaming distance of two 
hours, must be a formidable Power. She has no General ; 
but how many had she when Dumouriez fled across the 
frontier ? The obedience of her Army is uncertain; but 
where was its obedience on the 18th Brumaire? Her supply 
departments are all unready; but how far were they ready 
when Napoleon crossed the Alps for the first time? Europe 
is changed, it is true, and changed to the disadvantage of 
France, but in the essential conditions of power France is 
still strong, at any rate as strong as she was before the 
Dreyfus case began. She has lost, no doubt, through the 
incidents of that case, the esteem of Europe, but has she 
lost it more completely than she had when the Abbé 
Edgeworth, exaggerating even on the scaffold, bade the 
“son of St. Louis ascend to heaven”? It is the defect, as 
it is the merit, of Englishmen to exaggerate the political 
results of wickedness. We can see that France is morally 
rotten, or would be but for the faithful few who have just 
secured a triumph; but morally rotten States do not fal 
at once. Imagine the condition of Rome under Caligula. 
and remember the centuries during which she remained 
unquestionably supreme within the civilised world. The 
Dreyfus affair was a shocking one, worse, as we believe, 
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than has yet been revealed; but France remains, and may 
in a wonderfully short space of time throw up a new 
group of rulers who will restore much of her energy, and 
possibly, though we are not hopeful, something of the 
probity which, except among Alsatians, seems almost to 
have disappeared. 





THE POWERS AND THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


HAT will the European Powers do if we go to war 
with the Transvaal? That is a question which 
at the moment is being asked in many quarters. The true 
answer, we believe, is,—nothing. We do not, that is, 
believe in the alleged possibility of a combination of 
Powers “jumping on the back” of this country when 
it is engaged in a war with the Boers. The reasons for 
this belief are not difficult to set forth. To begin with, 
any of the Powers who may want to injure us must know 
that a war with the Transvaal does not interfere with 
our defensive strength. It is our Fleet, not our Army, 
on which we rely to protect us, and our Fleet will not be 
engaged in the coming war. If France did not think it 
worth while to fight us over Fashoda, why should she or 
any other Power think it would be easier now? It cannot 
be seriously argued that though we could resist an invasion 
then, we could not resist it now, because we have sent 
thirty thousand troops to the Cape. In other words, if 
any Power or combination of Powers wished to attack us, 
they would not wait for a Boer war, for that event does 
not really modify the balance of strength in their favour 
and against us. No doubt when a Power is at war it is 
always diplomatically somewhat at a disadvantage; and 
we admit that while war lasts it is considered almost a 
part of international etiquette that the Power engaged shall 
make minor concessions rather more easily. But that is a 
smal] matter. The main course of our foreign relations 
will not be affected by our being at war with the Boers 
any more than they were affected by the Afridi Frontier 
War, when we had, as a matter of fact, a larger number 
of white troops “locked up” than we shall have if war 
comes in South Africa. 


But even if we do not insist upon these considerations, 
and if we suppose that foreign Powers are so badly 
informed as to think that a war with the Boers 
really makes us more vulnerable to attack, we do 
not believe that there is the slightest risk of any 
of them intervening in the present quarrel. Let us take 
the Powers one by one, and ask whether it is likely 
that they will be moved to “jump on our back” under 
the mistaken belief that we are at their mercy. Is France 
likely to engage in such an adventure? Assuredly not. 
France does not want her Exhibition spoilt by war. Civil 
strife has done some injury to the prospects of the Exhi- 
bition, but there seems now a good chance that things 
will quiet down, and allow France to reap the inter- 
national harvest which it is calculated will be worth to 
her at least £60,000,000. When the Exhibition has just 
escaped one great peril is it reasonable to suppose that the 
French Government will voluntarily plunge into an adven- 
ture which, even if successful, must destroy her great 
Parisian fair? Besides, France has no direct interests in 
South Africa. If she would not fight in regard tothe regions 
of the Nile and the Niger, is she likely to fight about those 
of the Orange River and the Vaal? Were France to 
use her power to destroy England’s position in South Africa, 
she must know that not she, but another Power, and one 
that she does not love, would be the gainer. But if France 
will not go to war with us over our policy in South Africa, 
still less is Germany likely to pose as the protector of the 
Boers. No one knows exactly what was the nature of the 
agreement made eighteen months ago with Germany, but 
it may be taken for granted that things were so arranged 
that German interests should not suffer in East Africa, 
but should be considerably augmented. In some form or 
other we doubtless agreed that she, and not England, 
should be the ultimate inheritor of the bulk of Portugal’s 
East African possessions. German newspapers may blow 
off a great deal of steam about “a pirate Empire,” but 
depend upon it the German Government will make no 
attempt to injure and embarrass us in our operations in 
the Transvaal. Russia, again, is not going to plunge 


Europe into war to help the Boers. Though no doubt 


—emenigee Tt 
a suspicion which we must admit is justified by the foolish 
way in which we handled the Eastern question a generation 
ago, and by our recent Russophobe attitude as regards Qhina 
—her statesmen know well enough that England is not now 
“the enemy.” They realise that it is not we who bar the 
road to Constantinople, and that in China, though our 
merchants and newspapers may fuss and scream, we haya 
no intention of preventing her carrying out her secular 
policy of expansion at the expense of the Chinese Empire, 
When we made a special and specific claim to the 
Yangtse Valley Russia knew that we practically left 
Northern China open to her policy. If one claims to 
guard the whole one does not ear-mark only a part ag 
under one’s protection. Russia, therefore, has nothing to 
gain by attacking us just now. No doubt she alone of 
the Great Powers could attack us successfully, for she 
alone can enter India by land, but that Russia should 
choose this moment for such an act is practically 
incredible. It suits neither with the aims of Russia's 
chief politicians, nor with the temperament of the 
Emperor. The other Great Powers will certainly neither 
attack us themselves, nor lend their aid to any other 
assailant. Neither Austria-Hungary nor Italy would dream 
of such action. As to America, the answer is of course 
even more certain. It is possible that a portion of the 
American people may make the mistake which a portion 
of our people made during the war of the North and 
South. Just as Mr. Gladstone declared that the North 
were fighting for empire and the South for freedom, so 
some Americans, sincere but mistaken, may imagine that 
we are now going to fight for empire and the Boers for 
freedom. They will forget the wrongs of the Outlanders, 
as we forgot the wrongs of the slaves, and fail to under. 
stand who are the people rightly struggling to be free, 
But we are not afraid of the nation as a whole 
making this blunder. A_ people so liberal to all 
new-comers, a people who in their wisdom and their 
justice have never tried to set up an Outlander caste, 
are not likely to sympathise for long with the 
Boer oligarchy. And, in any case, the criticism we 
get from America will be the criticism of friends, not 
of enemies. Some Americans may be misled into calling 
us tyrants, but if any attempt were made by the Powers 
of Europe to combine against us, we should never have a 
moment’s doubt as to the part that would be played by 
our own flesh and blood. Even if they do not yet under- 
stand rightly what we did last year, and even if the Spanish- 
American War had never been fought, they would forbid 
any attempt at acoalition to injure England. The Anglo- 
Saxon race is not going to allow itself to be destroyed in 
detail. If one half is attacked by a combination of Powers 
bevond its strength, the other half will know and do its 
duty. Probably there would be no need for active inter- 
vention by America even if we were attacked by France, 
Germany, and Russia together—the combination is in 
reality impossible, and we only name it for the purposes of 
argument, or rather illustration—but the knowledge that 
in the last resort America would be at our side would 
wither any combination almost as soon as it was made. 
German military men may say that American armies are 
only badly led mobs of civilians masquerading in ugly 
uniforms, and that they can be safely neglected, but 
somehow or other we fancy that the safest form of neglect 
would be held to be the avoiding of any contact or conflict 
with the aforesaid mobs. There is yet another reason 
why a combination of Powers being formed to humble 
England is most unlikely. The Powers do not love each 
other so unselfishly that they want to see any one of them 
aggrandised bythe fall of England. And yet one Power 
must be enormously strengthened by our destruction.—If 
the Powers fight us, they must count on destroying us.— 
Were England destroyed her next-door neighbour would 
rise immensely in importance,—far more in proportion 
than would Germany. But is there any Power on the 
Continent which would feel safer and happier with France 
in a paramount, or nearly paramount, position? No; 
Europe will not kill England, her best customer, and 4 
Power which, at any rate, never invades, in order to make 
France supreme. 

But though it may be admitted that Europe will not 
actually attack us in combination, it may be urged that 
Europe may combine to threaten, and that such threats 
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they came at the moment of a temporary reverse. 
Possibly ; but depend upon it if we resolutely refuse to 
‘eld an inch to any threats they will melt away. Danger 
only follows from such threats when they are taken heed 
of, If they are ignored because the threatened Power 
realises that they cannot, and will not, be carried out, as 
we must know to be the case if we are not blind, they lose 
all their force. Let us never forget this. We must do, 
then, what is right and wise in the Transvaal without any 
thought as to what the Powers may intend, determined, 
if intervention comes, to resist it to the uttermost. 
That would not, we admit, be a safe attitude for a 
Power that was acting from motives of aggression, or 
with a desire to do injury to other Powers, but since our 
motives are neither selfish nor ambitious, it is the wisest 
and safest policy for England. In the end it was ruin for 
Napoleon to stand up against all Europe, because in his 
heart he meant to act the tyrant. It was the path of 
safety and success for William Pitt and his successors to 
keep doggedly on regardless of consequences, for they did 
not desire to enslave mankind, but merely to maintain the 
liberty and independence of their native land. 








WOMEN’S CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 


HERE are several points of interest in the curious list of 
recent bequests published by the 7’mes on Monday, but 
perhaps the most interesting is the evidence it affords of the 
superior readiness of women to enrich charities. They have 
shared with men in the increased wealth of the country— 
indeed, they have perhaps of the two sexes benefited more 
owing to the rapidly increasing habit of allowing daughters to 
share equally with sons—and they are inclined to use much 
of their new powers to advance philanthropic causes. During 
the past eight years, out of the ten and a half millions of 
personalty over which one kundred and fifty ladies have 
exercised testamentary powers, they have bequeathed no less 
than £2,696,000 for religious or charitable objects, or more 
than 25 per cent. Within the same period three hundred and 
ten men, who left behind them £65,489,000 in cash, distributed 
only £7,423,000 in charity, or 11} per cent. of the total sum. 
Women are therefore, if judged by their wills, more than 
twice as charitable as men, and as they have certainly quite 
as keen a perception of the value of money—are indeed, 
owing to their long-continued position as trustees, rather 
more disposed to thrift—one would like to know the reason 
of that difference. They are not really more religious, 
though they are much more amenable to the influence of 
religious teachers, and more disposed to make their lives 
conform to the teaching in which they believe. Women 
have done very little towards the conversion of the world, 
and, considering their equal opportunities and their delight 
in didacticism and argument, have contributed strangely 
little to the supply of theology. Nor should we say that 
they are as a sex by far the more charitable of the two, at 
any rate not to the extent of being twice as charitable. They 


are more moved by the suffering of individuals than of | 


classes, and lees inclined to support the great impersonal 
charities such as hospitals or educational institutions. They 
have founded, so far as we know, neither Universities nor 
hospitals for both sexes. Their great bequests, therefore, 
must be due to other causes, and we fancy the causes are 
mainly these. They have fewer family claims upon them, the 
majority of the women who bequeath great sums to charities 
being rich old maids or wealthy widows who are childless, 
and they believe more heartily in the good which the societies 
they favour are able to do. Men are apt to havea lingering 
doubt in those bodies, and a suspicion, often, we are bound to 
say, unfounded, that they exist as much for the benefit of 
their managers as for that of the community. The women 
trast, them more heartily, and give, when they give, as in 
drawing up their wills, with a kind of effusion. Men, too, are 
mach more conventional in their disposal of money, thinking, 
for instance, that relatives whom they care nothing about 
have greater claims upon them than their closest friends. 
We have not the means of proving the point by statistics, 
but we venture to say that if an analysis could be made of 
the wills of the last thirty years, it would be found that 
women have “provided for” friends five times as often as 
men have done the same thing. And, lastly, we think that 
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women believe much more strongly in the effect both of laws 
and of money than men do. They always want the things 
they disapprove of to be prohibited by law, perhaps from 
having less regard for individual freedom, and they believe in 
money as a power for good with a confidence which men are 
unable to entertain. If only, they think, such and such a 
society had sufficient funds what a different world it would 
be, and they are willing, therefore, to give on a large scale, 
Men shake their heads, and ask whether Churches have been 
most effective when most loaded with wealth, or whether the 
greater works of philanthropy, the emancipation of the slaves, 
for example, or the prohibition of torture, have owed much to 
the very rich. There was one work of the kind which once 
greatly attracted the wealthy, the redemption of Christian 
slaves captured by the Barbary Corsairs; but we fancy that a 
feeling more akin to patriotism than to charity entered deeply 
into those noble efforts, which were aided also by the horror 
of Churchmen lest Christians should be forced by the unen- 
durable sufferings of their position to declare themselves con- 
verts to Mahommedanism, as, indeed, thousands of them must 
have done, 


We wonder sometimes as we read the accounts of charities 
whether the feminine or the mascaline opinion about endow- 
ments is the more correct. That the great majority of 
modern charitable associations are most beneficial we have no 
doubt whatever. Very few of them do positive harm—as, for 
instance, all foundling hospitals do if really devoted to found- 
lings —the few useless ones are gradually getting suppressed, 
and the remainder either remove or lighten an incalculable 
mass of preventible misery. London would, for example, be 
a different and a more wretched place but for its hospitals, 
while the Poor-law would be almost unworkable but for the 
hundred and one societies which exist for the purpose of 
distributing benefactions, all of which, taken together, 
supplement and humanise its action. Take as a single solid 
example, about which contention is not possible, the different 
associations which provide the injured poor with trusses or 
other surgical appliances. But while we would earnestly 
advise all good men and women to support the charitable 
associations, we doubt whether subscriptions are not more 
useful to them than bequests or endowments; whether the 
safe incomes in which their managers exult do not diminish 
the stream of charity ; whether the temptation when there is 
much invested money, to improve the institution rather than 
the position of its beneficiaries, is not overwhelmingly strong. 
Early missionaries used to say that their societies were 
strongest when most in debt, and a generation or two ago, 
when supervision was not as keen as at present, scandals 
were rife in most wealthy foundations, and even now, though 
actual corruption may be said to have disappeared, and there 
is a new horror of robbing the powerless, we suspect the love 
of perfecting the machine, rather than its outturn, often 
prevails with those who drive it. The most efficient Army 
in the world is managed as if its Sovereign would be 
ruined by the waste of peunies, and we do not feel sure 
that Prussian penuriousness has not contributed largely 
to Prussian efficiency. If military expenditure came out 
of endowments, and the taxpayer were not feared, armies 
would be rotten from prosperity, and though that example is 
an extreme one, we cannot bat believe that the principle is 
capable of very wide application. In a society which has 
nothing but income waste is carefully avoided, every one is 
forced tc do his best, the born administrators who seek no 
pay are drawn into its service, and the work it is intended to 
do is actually done with a will. No doubt there is a theoretic 
risk that the work may some day stop for want of funds, but 
that is a risk which is run by every great distributing busi- 
ness, by every newspaper, and by every manufacturing estab- 
lishment not protected by law from competition. People 
may cease to drink stout, but for all that shares in Guinness’s 
are almost as valuable as Consols, The unendowed society, 
moreover, keeps pace with the needs of the hour, while the 
endowed one is apt to lapse into apathy, and to keep on doing 
the same things long after their utility has ceased The old 
Whig prejudice against mortmain had a very solid founda- 
tion, and so has the more modern belief that riches, whatever 
their other good effects may be, do not develop industry. We 
wish, therefore, that the charitable ladies who dispose of such 
large fortunes would subscribe more and bequeath less, as 
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we also wish, if they must create endowments, they would 
remember the two great and beneficial institutions which they 
always forget,—the two ancient Universities, which probably 
do more gobd than any modern societies, and are now falling 
into something like need. Endowments are good for Uni- 
versities, because they cannot ask for subscriptions, or raise 
funds by taxing those whom they are intended to instruct. 





THE DECLINE OF RIFLE.SHOOTING. 


R. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, who has personal acquain- 
tance with the straight-shooting peasants of the 
Austrian Alps, and also with the practical skill of English big- 
game hunters, gives in the September Vineteenth Century his 
experiences of the decline of rifle-shooting in this country. 
His text is the poor figure made by the English team which 
fired in the international competition lately held at Loos- 
duinen, in Holland. The teams were from France, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, the German and Austrian teams having applied for 
entry too late. Shots were fired standing, kneeling, and 
lying down, not at the long distances in most favour at 
Bisley, but at the fighting “individaal” distance of 
328 yards. This is about the limit at which an ordinary 
man can see to shoot at another. The competitors were 
allowed plenty of ammunition, one hundred and twenty 
rounds for each position, and the result was that the English 
were last but one among the eight teams, and in the standing 
position a very bad last indeed. This failure would not 
be as suggestive as it is had it come at another time. But 
coming at a moment when a small State without trained 
soldiers, but in which all the citizens are trained shots, does 
not fear to match itself against picked British troops, as 
well as Colonial volunteers, it will naturally be asked whether 
the result represents the actual position of England in 
regard to other Powers in the knowledge of the use of 
weapons. For this is the practical meaning of rifle-shooting 
at the present day. 


Prince Kraft in his ‘‘ Letters on Artillery” notes that in 
the Sadowa campaign the German artillery was perfect in 
all respects but one. This was that they had not learnt how 
to shoot. In the interval before the Franco-Prussian War 
they learnt by incessant practice the real use of the modern 
field-gun; moving targets were invented for them to fire at, 
and when the fighting did come they shot, even at the 
great ranges of modern artillery fire, with a kind of sport- 
ing precision which was the delight of their officers, and 
demoralised the French battalions. It is this pride in the 
mustery of their weapon which makes really formidable 
soldiers; and it is not reassuring to find that the net result 
of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s experiences goes to show that 
interest in rifle-shooting, and consequently the standard of 
marksmanship, has declined both in the Army and outside 
it. Rifle drill and practice are mainly left to non-commis- 
sioned officers at our home stations, and even at Hythe School 
of Musketry the standard is low. Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
says :—“I have often watched for hours the target-practice of 
the non-commissioned officers who there receive the special 
musketry training which is to fit them as musketry 
instructors when joining their regiments. I cannot say I 
was much impressed by the shooting. I have watched men 
miss the target four times ont of five, without receiving, so 
far as I could see, a word of instruction from the sergeant in 
charge. Very different is the drill the Continental soldier 
receives, as I have often had means of observing. There the 
captain is actually responsible, and his promotion depends 
upon the efficiency of his companies’ marksmanship, and 
rifle-drill in one shape or another is a daily ewercise. I can 
cite instances where British regiments have been practised 
only three days in the year in individual fire, which, of course, 
is the most important.” 


This is scarcely the place to deal with the question of 
Army shooting, though the Zimes correspondent who first 
drew attention to the badness of the Mark IV. ammunition 
served out this year, might do good service by putting some 
statistics before the public. But the result in the Indian Army, 
where the shooting of the native troops, under the steady en- 
couragement of Lord Roberts, is now as 55 to 33 made by the 


costly regiments. 

It is quite possible that this indifference partly comes from 
outside, though it is no less regrettable. Among all classes 
rifle-shooting has for some years been “ont of fashion” 
Little interest has been taken in it as a sport; it no longer 
holds a place in the popular imagination. The gun is more 
popular than ever, probably because there is still game to be 
shot with the gun. But rifle-shooting is, most illogically, 
looked on as unpractical, and ranks low, even as a pastime, 
Only three thousand riflemen this year made a stay in Bisley 
Camp for their annual holiday. In other words, ina nation of 
over thirty millions, those who, outside the Services, take 
enough personal pleasure in the use of arms to spend the 
necessary time and money at our national rifle meeting, do 
not much exceed the number of three battalions of troops, 
Bisley, be it remembered, is not confined to Volunteers, 
though as the bulk of the prizes are so limited, “ popular’ 
rifle-shooting does not receive lavish encouragement there, 


Are we, then, to conclude that rifle-shooting as a national 
sport cannot be revived otherwise than by compulsion? 
Probably it can; though even in archery, the pride of Old 
England, regular practice had to be enforced by law, and 
games forbidden. The intense interest now taken in watching 
football and also in cricket will decrease in time, and some 
other pastime in which the public can take a personal share 
will replace it. Rifle-shooting is in many ways an ideal 
modern amusement. It is not fatiguing, yet occupies the 
mind, and is accompanied by regular exercise in marches and 
drills, and has a pleasant social side. It would have main- 
tained the popularity which invested it at the opening of the 
Volunteer movement longer had not the weapon itself been so 
quickly improved. The old-fashioned rifle was something which 
the ordinary citizen understood. It was a short-range, fairly 
accurate weapon, and this is the character of all “national” 
rifles, except those now used by the Boers on the wide and open 
veldt. The peasants of Tyrol and Switzerland and. the 
American backwoodsmen shot at marks on which they could 
see the bullet strike. Shooting at 200 yards or 250 yards with 
an Enfield or a Snider was a thoroughly popular amusement, 
At the present moment there are numbers of short ranges, 
some public, some managed by subscription, and some private, 
in the Midlands and Scotland, with targets set up against a 
quarry or a rock, in which this is a regular amusement on 
Saturdays and holidays. But the accurate long-range rifles 
made long-range shooting fashionable at Wimbledon and 
Bisley. Local shots gave up their short-distance shooting, 
and many local ranges were closed because they were said to 
be dangerous if used for the new rifles. The danger came in 
mainly if these were used at long distances. Bat, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, it would be 
better to practise with the new weapons at short ranges than 
not to practise at all. There is always a great attraction 
in a gon of any kind. It is in itself much more likely 
to please than a bat, or a golf-club, or a racket. It 
produces the maximum of result with a minimum effort. 
This is an excellent basis to start a popular amusement 
from. But the immense distance between the shooter 
and the target now invests the rifle with super-popular 
qualities. Plain people complain that though they 
liked shooting ata target on which they could see and hear 
the shot, they feel nervous when shooting into the middle of 
next week. 


The Boer marksmanship was originally all learnt at short- 
range shooting. They were so carefal of their lead that they 
would cut the ballet out of each animal as it fell, and regulated 
the charge of powder so that the bullet might not go through 
the beast. Good short-distance shots soon develop into long- 
range shots also. Short rifle-ranges are easily made, and if 
constructed on the Continental plan which Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman describes could easily be multiplied. There they 
are found in the middle of small towns and in the suburbs of 
large cities. Guards made of steel plates at the firing point 
practically form a tube, which prevents stray bullets from 
going wide of the back wall behind the targets. Ammunition 
is now dear; but for the Swiss Martini rifle it costs a little 
less than a halfpenny a shot. 


The greatest chance for the popularity of rifle clubs is in 
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to football or active games. On the other hand, rifle-shooting 
js jast suited to them. The danger from improperly made 
ranges is not to be disregarded, as recent accidents at 
Plymouth show. But with short ranges the danger is 
rednced almost to the vanishing point, and with cheap 
ammunition there will never be any lack of shooters to com- 

te, The ammunition question is the most important, for 
no costly amusement is ever a popular amusement. Rifles 
might be lent by Government to clubs; or sold to their mem- 


bers on easy terms. 





THE CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE. 
‘IME, which brings in its train such changes as Parish 
Councils, steam-rollers, and other similar boons, has not 
spared the village church. Square pews, where “a body med 
sleep comfer'ble-like, wi’out all the par’sh knawin’ on’t,” 
have been swept away, whitewashed walls have been coloured, 
and many other modest ornaments and improvements intro- 
duced. Some of these caused grave misgivings in the minds 
of the congregation. The reredos, which was sufficiently 
devoid of artistic merit to have found favour in the eyes of 
the most rigorous Protestant, was particularly obnoxious, the 
Greek characters, Alpha and Omega, and the unobtrusive 
cross with which it was adorned, being regarded as Popish 
symbols that had no part nor place in “our ree-ligion.” The 
substitution of a heating apparatus for stoves, with long 
black pipes soaring upward through the roof, met with no small 
opposition and ridicule on account of the predilection hot- 
water pipes are known to entertain for bursting at ill- 
considered moments. Subsequent experience, however, having 
demonstrated the falseness of this idea, the parish is now of 
opinion that “’eatin’ that ther’ church is the best thing as par- 
son ‘ave a-done sence a come year!” The innovation that 
aroused the deepest disapproval was the institution of a har- 
vest festival, which was “anuff to mek the old parson turn 
in ‘is grave, ’um wur; wotiver do us want wi’ a festival then ? 
Yen’t us allus had the harvest right anuff a-foor, wi’out sich 
foolishniss as a thanksgivin’?’’ Dressing up the church with 
flowers and corn forsooth! ‘ We’ve nothen to say agen a bit 
o’ holly stuck in the pews at Christmas time, that’s on’y 
nat’ral and seasonable-like ; but this year’s a-turnin’ the place 
into a whee-ut field an’ a garden full an’ wholly.” Yet such 
is the inconstancy of man, that in these latter days the once 
reprobated service is the favourite of the year, the one 
occasion when the farm-hands are not ashamed to come 
in their working garb, when malcontents lay aside their 
differences and appear within the walls of the sacred 
edifice. Flowers, fruit, and vegetables are freely given by 
the people, and much interest is taken in the decorations, 
where ingenuity sometimes outstrips beauty. The writer 
remembers seeing in a remote village church the model of a 
wheat-rick; it was made of corn, was thatched, and surrounded 
by a miniature railing. The whole was completed by a tiny 
awing-gate, and evoked intense admiration, not unmingled with 
envy, in the breasts of visitors from other parishes that did not 
boast a similar work of art among their harvest adornments. 
Modern services, in country as in town, are shorter and more 
numerous than formerly. To such an extent does the desire for 
“liveliness” prevail in these days of amusement, that the 
musical portion, formerly a plant of modest growth, has 
expanded until, as the rustic observed, “in a good few places 
‘um sings everythink ’ceptin’ ’tis the sarmint, and mebbe 
a-foor long they’ll sing ’e too.” Unhappily in too many cases 
singing is synonymous with noise rather than music; this, 
however, adds to instead of detracting from the pleasure of 
assisting in its creation. The harmonium has been replaced 
by an organ, the playing of which is keenly criticised by the 
Congregation. “’E do mek ’an sound out strong an’ loud; we 
can year ’un all up-strit,” is high commendation; but “’E 
just about punishes that orgin an’ chucks is ’ands about,” 
is infinitely higher. An indifferent performer is dismissed 
with the cutting remark that “’e plays all a-one-sided,” while 
mere mediocrity is ‘‘nothen to mek a fuss about.” As may 
be expected, the sermon comes in for a shrewd amount of 
attention from these village critics. Length is not so much a 
matter of importance as matter and delivery; these, again, 
fade into insignificance before the vital question whether the 
discourse be written or extempore. “I can’t a-be’r they sar- 
mints as be read,” remarked an old villager to the writer, “they 








ben’t niver worth listenin’ to, an’ you med jast as well set a 
school-bwoy up in pulpit to rade ’un clane out o’ a book.” 
The “thunder and lightening” style is not objected to as an 
occasional dose of spiritual stimulant, provocative of 
“‘ shuckettin’s and trimbles,” and heart-searchings of too 
slight a character to prove inconvenient, but for ordinary 
use a simple homily is preferred, “‘sa plain that a chile can 
un’erstand ’un, an’ we old folks has narra mossel o’ trouble 
to foller’n.” The extempore sermon, however, must be both 
lacid and connected, or it will draw down on the preacher 
more ridicule than a written one. ‘‘ Wotiver war ’e drivin’ 
at, then? Aye, but that’s moor’n ’e could tell ’ee ’isself; a 
didn’t sim to knaw wher’ a wur goin’ nor wher’ a come from. 
’*T war all anyhow, an’ text niver come in at all as I conld 
see. Callthat asarmint! I calls ’un a kind o’ wanderin’ 
chatter, that what I does.” The following is a réswmé by a 
village mother of a discourse which appears to have aroused 
some resentment in the minds of herself and her friends :— 
“T cassn’t say wher’ a got ’is text from, nor how a car'd it 
along, but toward the middle a telled we as our childern war 
like a tower as wur builded all the wik and Sunday, at day- 
schoold an’ Sunday-schoold. Then on the Saturday they 
bides a-twhoam, and out comes three or fower o’ the bricks, 
so as the tower fells all down and has to be started a-fresh. 
That’s as much as you med say, that the good things what 
they be teached in schoold is swep’ out on ’um by their 
mothers an’ fathers on the Saturday, which is the m’anin’ o’ 
pullin’ ont the bricks, ee knaw. Rum kind o’ sarmint I call 
’un, to tell we as we be doin’ the childern hurt.” 


Autre temps, autres meurs, and with the old-fashioned ser- 
vice the Sunday that matched it has vanished also. Working 
in the allotments, which have passed from the parson’s hands 
to those of the Parish Council, visiting or receiving friends, 
now occupy the day. The church that used to be full is, in 
many rural districts, half empty, the bond of outward obser- 
vance sitting especially loosely on the present generation. 
The majority of the small tenant farmers attend with praise- 
worthy assiduity if there is any profit to be made thereby; 
otherwise they are conspicuous by their absence. The men, 
taking their cue from their employers, come when there is 
nothing more exciting to do; many say that they “ cassn’t 
see as it meks a lot o’ difference wher’ a body sez their 
prayers and reads their Bible; you med just as well do’t 
a-twhoam as at church”; otber absentees take great credit 
to themselves for abstaining entirely. ‘“ Well, if I dwun’t 
goo to church, parson cassn’t say as I goos to chapel!” To 
this class belong those who perform their religious duties 
by proxy, as in the case of a father who, though he never 
enters a place of worship bimself, insists on his children 
being present at both services. Dire are the thrashings 
he administers to a boy convicted of playing truant :—“1 
knaws how childern did ought to be brought up, an 
though I yen’t much of a hand at church-goin’ myself, I'll 
take keer as they has plenty. I holds by church, I does, an’ 
wun’t have ’am carryin’ on wi’ any o’ they fancy ree-ligions.” 
The last is an allusion to the Salvation Army, which for some 
years maintained a footing in the village. At first it enjoyed 
great popularity, the pleasure and profit of beholding a 
neighbour seated on the stool of repentance far outweighing 
the inconvenience of a collection at every meeting. Gradually, 
however, the excitement faded, while the plate remained. 
The people either returned to their former careless ways, or 
to the church’s fold, where “’ten’t all take an’ no give,” and 
the Salvation detachment was eventually compelled to strike 
tents and seek a more responsive locality. Side by side with 
this neglect of divine worship there exists in the minds of the 
people an almost superstitious belief in the efficacy of regular 
attendance as a means of salvation. ‘“ Wher’ do I expec’ to 
goo when I dies ?” exclaimed a rustic with indignant surprise 
when questioned as to his future hopes by an over-curious 
friend. ‘ Wher’ do I expec’ to goo? why to heaven a-coorse 3 
I’ve niver done nothink wrong an’ I ’tends church reg’lar!” 
A wife speaking of a sickly husband remarked that “’twud be 
much better, as I tells ‘an, if ’e’d goo now, ’cause ’e’ll be fust 
to goo, ’ee knaw, when ’e’s car’d ther’.” 


The occasional services of the church are highly prized; it is 
seldom that a marriage takes place at the registrar’s office, and 
the most rigid Nonconformist looks forward to being buried 
in the churchyard wita the Prayer-book read over him, not by 
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his own minister, but by the parson himself. Baptism is 
regarded as a kind of moral prophylactic,—a ceremony which 
no self-respecting parent would suffer his child to miss; not 
only does it safeguard the latter against the consequences of 
all the sins it may commit before confirmation, but it ensures 
Christian burial in case of death. That this is no slight con- 
sideration the following anecdote will show. One night, in 
the darkness of mid-winter, a big, awkward ploughboy stole 
up to the vicarage and asked to see the parson. With many 
blushes and much shamefacedness he explained that he 
wished to be baptised, that his mother had never “had it 
done” to him, and that “’tother young chaps meks game o’ I, 
end calls arter ma down-strit as narra bell wan’t goo fur I 
when I dies.” The thought had evidently weighed on 
his mind, for it required no small amount of courage thus 
to interview the clergyman, and to brave the ridicule of his 
companions at being “ chris’ened same a-sif a wur a baby.” 
Confirmation is in some respects a more serious matter 
than baptism, for then the children take upon themselves the 
sins which hitherto their sponsors have borne for them, this 
being the use of god-parents. Any one dying before confir- 
mation goes straight to heaven. “Ther’s no sin belongin’ to 
sich as they ; their god-faythers an’ god-mothers has to take it 
all ; bless ’ee, it dwan’t matter what they li’le childern does, 
whether ’um swe’rs or tells lies, ther’ yen’t no sin in’um 
whatsoever.” It might be inferred that, this being their 
belief, parents and children would alike regard confirmation 
as a highly undesirable consummation; this, however, is not 
the case. For a candidate to be rejected on account of 
ignorance or bad behaviour is considered almost a misfortune, 
certainly a disgrace. The writer remembers seeing the 
mother of a large family busy at the wash-tub with a Prayer- 
book propped on the window-ledge before her; while her 
carter-boys ate their dinner she taught them the Catechism, 
because, as she said, “ Parson telled ’um they didn’t knaw 
their sacree-ments, an’ I dwun’t want my sons ig’orant 0’ 
what they did ought toknaw.” Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, there is much simple childlike piety to be found among 
the village poor, particularly among those whose span of life 
is drawing toaclose. They face death with absolute peace, 
and, which is a far deeper test, they bear suffering with 
wondrous patience. It is not long since an old woman re- 
marked : “ The pain be hard to put up wi’ ”—she was labouring 
under a mortal disease—“ but when it sims a’most too bad I 
prays to the Lord and it passes off, for He niver sends we 
moor’n we can be’r if we looks to Him to help we.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO FIGHT ABOUT? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your leading article upon this subject in the Spectator 
of September 25rd renders a most necessary service to sueh 
of your readers—and they must be very many—as find them- 
selves unable to keep pace with the whirligig of events in 
South Africa. The reasons which you there assign are the 
reason: officially alleged for the momentous proceedings upon 
which our Government has embarked, and that they are valid 
and sufficient reasons no candid critic of the Government is 
likely to deny. Bat it does not follow from their being 
valid and sufficient that they are the only reasons in- 
fluencing the conduct of Great Britain, and as many 
persons feel a natural, and perhaps insuperable, objection to 
the forcing of an electoral reform upon the Republic at the 
point of the sword, itis perhaps right, and even necessary, 
that the full case should be laid before the British public. 
Reasons of a very urgent nature, which it would have been 
merely provocative to put forward for the notice of the 
Transvaal Government, have no doubt strongly influenced the 
decision of the British Government to bring the controversy 
to a head just now, and to take its stand upon electoral 
reform. These reasons, delicate as they are, were not very 
obscurely glanced at by Mr. Chamberlain in his despatch of 
July 27th last addressed to Sir A. Milner, in which he said: 
“This deplorable irritation between kindred peoples whose 
common interests and neighbourhood would naturally make 
them friends is due primarily to the fact that in the South 
African Republic, alone of all the States of South Africa, the 








tai, 
Government has deliberately placed one of two white raceg in 
w position of political inferiority to the other, and hag 
adopted a policy of isolation in tts internal concerns.” The 
italics are mine, and are introduced because the italicised 
words are all important for the present purpose. The “ policy 
of isolation ” is not a very perspicuous phrase, but to any ong 
who is familiar with the recent history of the Transvaal its 
meaning is unmistakable. . It refers to a policy which bag 
remodelled the whole polity of the State since 1884, and in 
such a manner as to separate it from the comity of nations 
in that part of the world. To illustrate this proposition: 
South Africa, like every other part of the civilised world, ig 
knit together by railways, and the Transvaal is united to its 
sister States by a railway system which puts it into com. 
munication with the Free State and Cape Colony on the one 
hand, with Natal on the other hand, and secures for it the 
economic advantage of competing rates over these two 
alternative routes to the coast. But the Transvaal Govern. 
ment has done all that it can do to strangle traffic along thesg 
two highways, and to divert it to its own Delagoa Bay line, 
which runs through an uninhabitable marsh to the sea, 
Again, South Africa is a bilingual country where English 
is the language of business, of current literature, and of the 
townsmen generally; Dutch the hereditary language in g 
large number of families, and generally of the countryside, 
The Transvaal Government, to the great inconvenience of 
business men and the serious impairment of justice, has ex. 
cluded the English tongue from all official use, even from 
such popular official publications as the postal guide and the 
railway time-tables, and is making strenuous efforts to banish 
it from common use by putting it on the footing of a foreign 
language in the elementary schools. Yet again, South Africa 
is the land of the immigrant where liberal conditions of 
naturalisation facilitate the migration of families from place 
to place, or the incorporation of the Outlander from oversea, 
Englishmen have carried with them thither their traditionary 
respect for the political rights of strangers, and the Dutch 
for the more part entertain on this point the sentiments that 
are natural to men whose fathers were famous “trekkers,” 
The Government of the Transvaal has changed a Republic 
into an oligarchy. Yet once again, South Africa is a 
country where the administration of the law is regarded 
with great reverence and carefully protected from corruption, 
The Transvaal alone among South African communities has 
reduced its Supreme Court to a position of subordination in 
the State. Lastly, and most conspicuously of all, the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic stands alone by reason of 
exaggerated and menacing increase during the past few 
years of its military equipment, an equipment manifestly 
designed,—first to overawe Johannesburg, and in the next 
place to put the Republic in a position to defy Great Britain. 


This summary of points, not even intended as an exhaustive 
summary, will suffice to indicate what is meant by the “ policy 
of isolation.” But, your reader will say, those are all items in 
the policy of placing one white race in a position of political 
inferiority to the other. How do they afford any justification 
for the action of her Majesty’s Government over and above 
their obligation to defend our own kith and kin from ill 
usage? The answer is that this isolation of one member, and 
that a very influential member, of the group of States, 
tends powerfully to draw all the others out of their orbits, 
and threatens to revolutionise the political system of South 
Africa. Take, by way of illustration, the one instance of the 
damaging of the Colonial railway traffic. The Colonies and the 
Free State all derive a considerable portion of their revenue 
from the profits of the railway. If those profits suffer, the 
Colonists and the burghers suffer by reason of the increased 
taxation rendered necessary to make good the deficiency. 
Such people naturally ask themselves on what terms they 
can mollify their estranged kinsfolk, and receive for answer 
that they can only be acknowledged friends of the Transvaal 
upon the terms of sharing her enmity. She points to her 
formidable armament, and in effect says: ‘ You know the 
malign Power against which Iam preparing all this defiance; 
you see who are the unwelcome intruders whom I am holding 
by these means in subjection. If you wish to be my friends 
you, too, must hate the rooineks.’ In a word, the policy of 
isolation is an embodiment of race hatred, and tends by 
pernicious fecundity to propagate race hatred through the 
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Jength and breadth of the land. But even this is not the 
most formidable result of this policy of isolation. For years 
past & body of idealists in South Africa have been 
preaching Up & Dutch United States of South Africa, 
and preparing the minds of men for an upheaval in that 
art of the world which should result in the abrogation 
of British authority there and the launching of a new Republic 
ander a new flag. Whether the Government of the South 
African Republic has ever encouraged this propaganda, I do 
not know. It is not uninteresting to note in this connection 
that probably four years ago, I write from memory, one of 
the State-subsidised newspapers—the Standard and Diggers’ 
News, if I mistake not—discussed at great length and in a 
leading article the question whether Cape Town or Pretoria 
should be the metropolis of that Republic, and came, of 
course, to the conclusion that the Northern Capital had the 
paramount claim. Bat it is of very little consequence 
whether the Transvaal Government has actively prontoted, or 
only passively waited upon, this agitation. The result is the 
game, and it comes to ths, that with a centre like the Transvaal 
breeding disaffection, an idea of that sort actively propagated 
becomes a serious peril to South Africa, . We shall not be 
expelled thence without a convulsion, but if the hostile forces 
of the Transvaal are to be arrayed on the side of the 
agitators the convulsion must come; the only question is,— 
when ? 

In conclusion, I claim in behalf of the British Government 
that its policy at the present conjuncture has been in 
substance a model of fairness and consideration for the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who have placed themselves in a position 
of bostility—in large measure groundless and malicious hos- 
tility—to us. We have offered to make the extension of a 
reasonable liberty to our own kindred in the State the basis 
ofasettlement, That is a very bold policy, for the impatient 
censure to which we are constantly subjected by the Colonial 
and Outlander Press shows tiat we could not expect even so 
to put an end to all differences with the Republic. But if its 
complexion ceased to be aggressively Dutch, the Datch peril 
would be at an end, and we are content accordingly to accept 
this measure of simple justice for the Outlander as our own 
security against the long-prepared and now imminent attack. 
If there are any Englishmen who, understanding it, disap- 
prove of that policy, I for one shall find a comfort in differing 
from him.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Gorpdon, 


11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., September 25th. 





ARE THE OUTLANDERS REALLY OPPRESSED? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I have read your able article in the Spectator of 
September 23rd on the above question with great interest, 
and, as I trust, a due appreciation of the arguments 
advanced in favour of armed intervention to redress the 
grievances of the Outlanders. But do those grievances 
really amount to what may be fairly called “ oppression,”—a 
word frequently used in your article? There are, of course, 
cases of oppression which certainly justify war. No one can 
doubt that the oppression to which the Christian subjects of 
the Turk are constantly subject, pillage, murder, and every 
species of outrage, justify them in insurrection, whenever 
they have a reasonable prospect of success, and in invoking 
the aid of outside Powers to enable them to shake off a 
detestable yoke of bondage. But to what kind and degree of 
Oppression are the Outlanders subject ? That they suffer in 
various ways from the bad government of a stupid, narrow- 
minded, prejudiced people; that they are unfairly excluded 
from the franchise, and overtaxed, cannot be questioned. 
Nevertheless they grow rich; it cannot be said that 
their lives or property are in danger, or that their 
wives and daughters are subjected to insult and out- 
rage. Less than seventy years ago scme of our largest 
towns in England were unrepresented in Parliament ; 
the working classes were shut out from the franchise; 
wages in many departments of labour were very low, the cost 
of the necessaries of life, especially bread, was high; the 
elections were practically in the hands of a weaitby oligarchy. 
The demands for reform were met by a prolonged and stub- 
born resistance on the part of the wealthier classes, which 
Were then dominant in the country. But would these wrongs, 
Which snrely were qnite as great as those which the Out- 





landers now suffer, have justified civil war? or, supposing 
that the sufferers had been French or German settlers, would 
such grievances have justified France or Germany in going to 
war with England? If we do fight the Boers, it is hard to 
see how any effectual relief can be secured for the Outlanderss 
unless they are made the dominant power in the Volksraad, 
and in the whole administration of the country; other- 
wise they will constantly be outvoted. Equality o 
rights would only lead to perpetual friction between 
the two races, which are so diametrically opposed that the 
possibility of their fusion seems well-nigh hopeless; especially 
if their natural antagonism is embittered by war. On the 
other hand, time, patience, and persistency may gradually 
bring about some at least of the desired reforms, President 
Kruger will not live for ever; a younger generation of Boers 
may grow up not quite so unreasonable as their elders; 
while in fifty or sixty years most of the gold-mines will prob- 
ably be exhausted, and there will be a great exodus of Out- 
landers, together with the remains, whatever they may be, 
of their grievances, for the sake of which we are now urged 
to sacrifice hundreds, perhaps thousands, of lives and millions 
of money in a war of which the only certain consequence will 
be an embitterment of race antipathies that may last for 
generations to come.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. W. Strruens. 


The Deanery, Winchester, September 25th. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I should wish to corroborate your view on the Glad- 
stone policy of the retrocession of the Transvaal as expressed 
in a note to a letter by “X.” in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 16th, and may I quote from my own work, “Our South 
African Empire,” written in 1884 and published in 1885? 
I had lived continuously in South Africa from 1876-83, and 
was in a position to gauge local and Colonial opinion. Here 
are the words of General Joubert at Mount Prospect as 
given to the special correspondent of the Cape Argus, 
March 13th, 1881 :—*“ We have believed in the righteousness 
of the British Government. We sent a deputation to the 
Queen of England to lay our case clearly before her, 
but all to no purpose. I want to know, and the people 
of England will also like to know, why Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Prime Minister of England, has not carried 
out his promise to return the Transvaal to its rightful owners 
because he considers the annexation a disgraceful act. When 
we read these words we relied upon the great Hnglish states. 
man doing us justice. He has not done so. We desire to 
know why.” In answer to this question by General Joubert, 
the Cape Argus correspondent suggested that perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention had been kept so engrossed in the Hast 
and Ireland that the Transvaal difficulty had been allowed 
to stand over. Tothis General Joubert answered that “he 
could not see that this was probable, as a telegram to Lanyon 
would have been sufficient.” It must be remembered that 
at Peebles, April Ist, 1880, Mr, Gladstone was reported to 
have said that if the recent acquisitions of the Govern- 
ment (alluding to the Transvaal and Cyprus) were as 
valuable as they were valueless, he would repudiate them 
because they were obtained by means dishonourable to the 
character of our country. This was Mr. Gladstone ont of 
office; but listen to him when once installed in office. In the 
Speech from the Throne (January, 1881), where we might 
have looked for some intimation of that righteous spirit of 
repudiating dishonourable transactions entered into by an 
evil Government, the following paragraph occurs :—“ A rising 
in the Transvaal has recently imposed upon me the daty of 
taking military measures with a view to the prompt vindica- 
tion of my authority, and has of necessity set aside for the 
time every plan for securing to the European settlers that 
fall control over their own local affairs, without prejudice to 
the interests of the natives, which I have been desirous to 
confer.’ Then followed our defeats, and after that the 
awakening of the sense of bloodguiltiness. No, I fear that 


the Gladstone retrocession of the Transvaal was, to put it 
mildly, a sacrifice to political expediency. We residents in 
South Africa were heartily ashamed of it all, and I ventured 
to describe some of our feelings in my book on South Africa 
(Vol. IL, pp.37-41).—I am, Sir, &c., 


WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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BRONKHORSTSPRUIT. bridges and culverts would have to be inspected yearly, ang 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It would take far too long to follow your corre- 
spondent, “E. J. W.,” through all his extraordinary mis- 
statements of fact with regard to the Transvaal. There is 
one, however, in respect of which, I venture to think, a con- 
tradiction is, under present circumstances, imperatively called 
for. I refer to his statement that at Bronkhorstspruit “one 
hundred and forty British soldiers were shot in cold blood 
under a flag of truce.” This is only a revival of the old story 
about a “massacre.” I may say, therefore, that in November, 
1881, less than a year after the occurrence, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
in my presence and in the presence of several military officers 
and civilians (including the late Sir Robert Fowler, M.P.), 
emphatically gave it as his opinion that the Bronkhorstspruit 
affair was “a fair fight.” I am one of those who regard a war 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal as something more 
than absolntely unnecessary. But even if I thought such a 
war could be justified, I should consider it a miserable busi- 
ness to go about slandering my enemy beforehand.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. REGINALD STATHAM. 


National Liberal Club, September 27th. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIARUBBER,. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—In the Spectator of September 23rd you write in refer- 
ence to the suggestions of Mr. Thornycroft that steam-roller 
traffic should be encouraged by Mr. Chaplin to carry loads of 
twelve tons at four miles an hour, that “a substitute ought 
to be found for indiarubber” as it is so expensive. The late 
Alfred Nobel invented this substitute, and he invited me to 
see specimens at his home at San Remo shortly before his un- 
expected death. He showed me samples of roofing for build- 
ings, for tires of bicycles, for heavy carriages, tubes, rings, 
and tobacco-holders exactly the same as those which are sold 
all over England, and which turninside out. Mr. Nobelasked 
me to tear his imitation guttapercha, and also the real articles, 
which were side by side. I tried and found it impossible to 
even damage most of the articles he had made, and that even 
the tobacco-pouches and elastic rings were tougher than 
the articles made of indiarubber. I was very much 
astonished. Mr. Nobel said: “Mind, there is no india- 
rubber in these things. I have flavoured them with it 
though, so that it will be supposed to be real.” As a fact, the 
real and false melt much the same. My late friend said: 
“ There is a larger fortune to be made out of this invention 
than I and my friends have made out of dynamite. If you 
have any money invested in guttapercha forests or manu- 
factories get out your money. More certainly than beetroot 
sugar destroys cane-sugar will my invention gradually kill 
the guttapercha trade.” Mr. Nobel added that “next” year 
he intended to put up works in Italy and to employ fifteen 
hundred men to make this substitute, which would be called 
*Nobel’s guttapercha.” It would seem as if Mr. Nobel 
carried his secret to the grave. Because I know nothing what- 
ever about these matters, and my late friend knew, this 
might have been the reason why he showed me his inventions. 
I can never forget a thing that Mr. Nobel did that afternoon. 
He said: ‘*I will show you an invention which I will never 
reveal because it might do much injury, though sooner or 
later some one will find out the same secret.” He then took 
some grey stuff out of a tin box, added a few drops out 
of a small bottle, and said: “ Now, in one hour’s time 
this towel and this old coat I slightly touch with the 
mixture will take fire and burn violently. Happy that the 
pétroleuses of the Paris Commune did not know my secret.” 
My late friend put the towel and old coat on an old chair in 
the garden. I forgot the circumstance during his most 
interesting conversation, but at the expiration of an hour 
Mr. Nobel said: “It is time; come and look,” and within five 
minutes the eoat and the towel blazed up furiously. I am 
satisfied that Alfred Nobel invented a perfect substitute for 
indiarubber, which could be produced at half the cost of the 
real article, and unless his brother knows the secret, it is as 
unfortunate that the invention is lost for the present as it is 
fortunate that the Greek-fire mixture will remain unused. 
As regards Mr. Thornycroft’s suggestions, he must remember 


very many rebuilt, And the number of carri acciden; 
would become too numerous for newspapers pos to “en 
them, in addition to the almost daily cyclists’ mortuary list, 
—I am, Sir, &c., GANDOLFI (Duke 
Blackmore Park, Hanley Castle, Worcester, Sept. 25th, 





THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR HUNT, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to point out that your 
reviewer in the Spectator of September 23rd is surely in errop 
when he objects to my description of the poet Crabbe at 
Belvoir? In those days the distinction of class was much 
more defined than at present, and considering his origin, the 
poet was not likely to be at his case in his surroundings at 
the Castle. This opinion I found confirmed by Crabbe’s own 
letters and his son’s commentary on these, as well as from 
the well-known lines in the “ Patron,” in which the poet gives 
vent to the bitterness of spirit he felt at a dependent position, 
One other point. Far from expressing admiration for 
Beau Brummell, my estimate of him was unfavourable, 
though I endeavoured to account for the evident liking dis. 
played for him by people so admirable as the fifth Duke of 
Rutland and his Duchess.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tos. F. Dats, 
East India United Service Club, 16 St. James’s Square, 





GRAINGER’S “SUGAR-CANE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—There are two versions of the “rats” story. Boswell 
tells one; Miss Reynolds the other (appendix to Croker’s 
“ Boswell”). The latter is obviously the more authentic. Miss 
Reynolds says that she had it from Johnson himeelf, and 
points out that Boswell is wrong in at least one detail, The 
incident could not have happened, as he says, at Sir Joshua’s 
house, for Sir Joshua and Dr. Grainger were not acquainted, 
The form of the line as given by Boswell condemns it. The 
colloquialism of ‘ Now, Muse, leé’s sing of rats” could never 
have been admitted into serious verse. By a lapsus calami, 
after comparing the two stories, I attributed that told by 
Miss Reynolds to Boswell.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
AGRICULTURAL POETRY. 





THE LOGIC OF VEGETARIANISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I fear the copy of my “ Logic of Vegetarianism ” sent 
you for review must have been a defective one. Your critic 
complains that I have omitted mention of certain points which 
he regards as important,—viz., non-flesh-eating dominant 
races, vegetarian athletes, and the diet of the Esquimaux; 
whereas, in fact, I referred specifically to the rations of the 
Roman soldier in ancient times and the Turkish soldier in 
modern, and to the successes of vegetarian athletes (as, for 
instance, that of Karl Mann in the great German walking 
race), while I pointed out that the diet of the Esquimanx is 
about as relevant as that of the Polar bears to a discussion of 
the food-system of a civilised people in the temperate zone. I 
am driven to conclude that pp. 15, 16, 32, 33, 72, 74 of my 
book were unaccountably missing; for the only alternative 
seems to be that your reviewer was criticising what he had not 
had time to read, and was singularly unfortunate in his 
selection of supposed omissions.—I am, Sir, &., 
&3 Chancery Lane, W.C. Henry S. Sat. 


[We are sorry if we have misrepresented Mr. Salt, but the 
typical case of the Esquimaux, to take one of Mr. Salt’s 
points, cannot be so easily disposed of. Mr. Salt must draw 
an isothermal line defining the vegetarian region.—ED. 
Spectator.] 





HASTINGS OF WOODLANDS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I remind you that the description of our Dorset 
squire, Hastings of Woodlands, is from no less a pen than 
that of Antony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury 
(“Shaftesbury,” H. D. Traill, p. 13) ?—I am, Sir, &c., 





that to carry, say, sixteen tons dead weight, most county 


Eversley, Poole, September 25th. W. K. Gu. 
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THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


gir,—In your kind review (August 26th) of my last book, 
“The Castom of the Country,” a point is raised which I 
purposely left untouched, intending to illustrate my views 
about it in a future story. It is a grave question, and one 
on which I have thought a good deal, soI would trespass on 

our courtesy sc far as to beg you to allow me to disown, 
distinctly and publicly, the opinion ascribed to me as to the 
wisdom of marriages between English women and Japanese 
men, The tyrannously masculine element in Japanese life 
which has helped to make the women what they are, the 
sweetest and kindest and most blindly obedient wives, would 
be intolerable toa self-respecting, highly educated woman of 
our race. Apart from exceptional circumstances and person- 
alities (such as have made a very small percentage of these 
marriages notably happy ones), I believe that nothing but 
sorrow and discord can result from the union of European 
women with Japanese men. In the converse case many con- 
siderations unite to make it possible for European men of a 
certain stamp to find much happinessin a Japanese marriage. 
The man intends probably to spend many years in the 
conntry; his pay is euch that a European wife is an im- 
possible luxury; he has no relations at hand to criticise his 
choice; he catches the mvod of the men of the country, to 
whom sach questions as love or intellectual companionship 
donot asarule present themselves in connection with marriage. 
If the European is a fairly law-abiding creature he prefers te 
have one faithful little woman as his housekeeper and hand- 
maid, as the mother of his children (who, though not English, 
will still bring him a good deal of happiness), to engaging a 
succession of decorative young ladies from the impresarios 
who deal in such wares. Many a happy and respectable home 
in the East owes its existence to these considerations. Ihave 
no desire to depreciate the qualities of European women, 
whom I admire sincerely. Only I do not think they always 
show to the best advantage away from home, and I have often 
wished that they would bring more broad-mindedness and 
sympathy with them on their travels.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary CRAWFORD FRASER, 


Villa Crawford, Sant’ Agnello di Sorrento, Sept. 12th. 





THE LATE MR. VANDERBILT. 
(To tHe Epitog or THE ** SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—Praise of a prominent man after his death is some: 
times overdone, but in your editorial of September 16th on 
the death of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the American multi- 
millionaire, you have—unwittingly, Iam sure—failed to do 
aman full justice. Mr. Vanderbilt, as you suggest, was not 
aman of creative and initiatory force, nor of insistent per- 
sonality ; his phenomenal wealth came to him by inheritance, 
it was not self-wrought. He was, as you say, “in all 
respects like a hundred thousand other men.” But the fact 
that he never gave evidence of a consciousness of the 
difference in outward conditions between himself and 
the other hundred thousand was in itself no mean 
trait. And this was trueof Mr. Vanderbilt. Unostentatious 
in manner, simple in habits and in taste, easily accessible, 
with an open ear and an open hand to the needs of others, he 
gave cheerfully, wisely, and largely out of his abundance. It 
is true that he devoted personal attention to the conservation 
of his large financial interests, but those who knew him best 
ascribed his premature breakdown, not to a mad chase after 
greater wealth, but largely to his untiring devotion to the 
many exacting duties which he had silently assumed, for the 
physical, moral, and spiritual advancement of the community 
in which he lived. It were a pity, in these days of somewhat 
too public charity, combined occasionally with suspected 
motive, to have a fine example of faithful stewardship fail of 
revognition because of the modesty which characterised it.— 
Taw, Sir, &., E. K. 





WITNEY BLANKETS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your notice of “A History of Oxfordshire,” by J, 
Meade Faikner, in the Spectator of September 23rd, the 
following sentence occurs:—‘In the same chapter Mr. 


Falkner describes the decay of local industries. Some of the 
names still survive— Witney blankets, for instance, is a familiar 
term—but the realities have passed away.” (The italics are 
my own.) So far from this being the case, our local Witney 
blanket trade has never been more flourishing than at the 
present time, both as regards home orders and the export 





trade, which is very extensive.—I am, Sir, &c, 


G. H. F. Norris. 


Witney Rectory, Oxfordshire, September 26th. 
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A LETTER ON THE CRISIS, 


(Written from Manchester in answer to a friend in London.) 


I pon’r know why you ask me! 


for 

My thoughts about this cruel 
war, 

Or why you think, because I 
live 

Tn Manchester, that I must give 

My heart and soul to Honest 
John, 

Who lately gave his views upon 

The higker needs of life; and 
why 

Plain, simple men like you ana I 

Ought to like Kruger and his 
ways 

Better than some folks whom 
men praise. 


In some ways, I must say, Old 
Paul 

Has got good points in him; 
why, all 

We Englishmen admit his luck 

Was backed up by a deal of 
pluck. 

He has a way of sitting firm 

Where other men wouid have to 
squirm, 

To keep a seat upon the back 

Of not a Hyde Park kind of 
hack. 

My wife says, too, she likes a 
man 

Who handles texts like parsonS 
can. 


Aud tho’ I must admit that she 

Loves Scripture more than you 
and me, 

Still there is always something 
stable 

In a mind fixed on Cain and 
Abel. 

‘Tis curious tho’ to see how 
much 

These texts do differ in the 
Dutch; 

The blessings in my favourite 
verses 

All sound in Kruger’s mouth 
like curses ; 

I did not think our dear old 
Bible 

Had such materials for a libel. 


I read a book not long ago 

About the war in Mexico, 

And Honest John, who is my 
friend, 

Seems to be trying to pretend 

That the yard-tape of H. Biglow 

as suit the coat of our friend 
Joe. 

He says, we must resist tempta- 
tion 

To bully such a little nation. 


—Yonrs respectfully, 


Manchester. 





But is the world now grown so 
wise 

That we must always judge by 
size 


Of wko is right when folks fall 
out; 

Only the other way about 

From what it was in men’s 
opinions 

When Saturn governed his do- 
minions ? 

Supposing now that we are 
wrong 

With Kruger, just because we’re 
strong, 

I guess again that those are 
right 

Whom he’s oppressing with his 
might. 

And rifles turned against my 
brother 

Are just as bad as any other. 

You see this little argument 

Is not what I call Heaven-sent. 


My friend—’tis John I mean— 
protests 

Against financial interests, 

And cunning men of greedy 
mind 

Who have a private axe to 
grind. 

Does he deny there’re others 
who 

Have axes in Pretoria too ? 

But John’s suspicion always 
tends 

To concentrate upon his friends , 

To stand quite high in John’s 
respect 

You should have Robespierre’s 
intellect, 

With Danton’s great emotions 
shown 

Upon some platform not his 
own, 

A middle distance suits John 
best, 

The foreground loses interest. 


But you’re not fair—I hold a 
man 

Who’s always bravely partisan 

Of what is best on t’other side, 

Who thinks that on the Great 
Divide 

The streams flow purer ’way 
from him, 

Is just the chap whom those 
that trim 

Will find a tidy nut to crack. 

So if you want my answer back 

Next time you write, just curb 
your pen, 

And you may hear from me 
again. 


JOHN RAMSBOTTOMN. 
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CROSSLEY OF ANCOATS.* 

Just two years and a half have passed since the death of 
Francis William Crossley, so that no charge of undue haste 
can be brought against the editor of this concise but intensely 
interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most saintly men 
of the century. The name of Crossley in connection with 
the great firm of gas-engine manufacturers has been a 
household word, in a sense, for the last twenty years. But 
outside Manchester comparatively few people knew that the 
senior partner in that firm was not only a great and pros- 
perous captain of industry, but a philanthropist who carried 
his benevolence to ultra-Quixotic lengths.. It was the 
good fortune of the present writer some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago to meet Mr. Crossley several times, and 
although the occasions were only those of ordinary social 
intercourse, the impression left by his personality was in- 
effaceable, His fine countenance, dignified bearing, and 
charming gentleness of manner put every one at their ease. 
There was nothing oppressive about his goodness, nor bad he 
the slightest affinity with that modern type of philanthropist 
in whom an overflowing enthusiasm for Humanity is com- 
patible with a chill neglect for those nearest, and presumably 
dearest. Frank Crossley was as fortunate as he deserved to 
be in his marriage, and never failed to admit how much he 
owed to the unflinching devotion of his wife. The strength 
of his domestic affections may be illustrated by one example. 
His eldest son, Richard, died in 1884 at the age of eleven, and 
the vacant place was never wholly filled. In his father’s 
daily text-book “there stands a note against October 18th, 
1893, to the effect that it was Richie’s birthday, and that he 
was twenty years old.” This curious and affecting entry 
explains what he meant by saying in a letter to a friend, jast 
after the boy’s death, “It has been the cutting of a cord 
that was instantly and for ever knotted again inextricably.” 


Frank Crossley, who was born in 1839, came of a militant 
Paritan stock on his father’s side, while his maternal ancestry 
sprang from the Huguenot family of De la Cherois- 
Crommelin. Louis Crommelin, a Picardy weaver, who 
had fled to Holland in 1685, was in 1698 invited over from 
Amsterdam to the North of Ireland, and was the founder of 
the great linen industry in Antrim. The Crommelins and 
De la Cherois were closely connected by intermarriage, and 
when the male line of the Crommelins became extinct the heirs 
were found in the De la Cherois, two of whom had fought in 
William’s army at the battle of the Boyne. The Crossleys, of 
old Norman Lancashire stock, had been residents in Ireland 
since 1689, and Major Crossley, father of the subject of this 
memoir, went out to India in 1805 in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, held many Staff appoint- 
ments, was Governor of the Banda Spice Islands in 1815, and 
retired in middle life to his estate at Glenburn, near Lisburn. 
In many ways his character foreshadowed that of his eldest son; 
he was an accomplished artist, a collector of beautiful things; 
at the same time deeply interested in theological problems— 
a remarkable letter of his on the nature of inspiration is 
quoted on pp. 15-17—and sincerely concerned in the spiritual 
welfare of his poorer neighbours and dependents. He died 
almost exactly at the same age as his eldest son, and his last 
words are too memorable to be omitted here: “ Is this death P 
Why, this is nothing!” We are not surprised, therefore, at 
the insistence with which the influence of heredity is dwelt 
upon in this biography, especially in regard to the combina- 
tion of business capacity, mechanical skill, and religious 
fervour which marked Frank Crossley as a true descendant 
of the Huguenots of the seventeenth century. Asa boy he was 
high-spirited, passionate, dictatorial, and rather insubordinate; 
fonder of his pony, rod, and gun than of his books. He was in 
all at four schools, in the Isle of Man, England, and Ireland, but 
achieved no distinction except in field sports; left Dungannon 
—then under the rule of Ringwood, the editor of Theocritus, 
immortalised by Orelli’s reference to him as doctissimus 
Ringwoodius—at sixteen!; served a year or so in a Militia 
regiment (the Tyrone Fusiliers), and, after spending a short 
time at Bonn with his mother and sister, entered Stephenson’s 





* The Life of Francis William Crossley. Edited by J. Rendel Harris, London : 
James Nisbet and Co., [68] 
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works at Newcastle as a mechanical engineer at eighteen, 
Here he at once developed marked practical ability, though the 
surroundings were uncongenial, and after four years’ training 
obtained work in a Liverpool office. There he remained for 
a few years until, through the instramentality of an uncle an 
arrangement was made by which he and his brother Wil 
liam purchased a business in Manchester, where they sot 
up in August, 1867. It was for some time a hard up-tilj 
fight, for the business was hampered by bad debts, but in 
1876, at the second time of asking, they purchased the patent 
of the Otto gas engine, the invention of a German doctor 
and thanks to the improvements introduced by Frank 
Crossley, soon built up the enormous business which 
“revolutionised the trade in small motors and expelled 
the use of steam for all low horse-powers.” As a designer 
and inventor Frank Crossley’s abilities were remarkable; he 
was also the expert of the firm, and as. they were bound by 
agreement to defend the rights they had purchased from Dr, 
Otto, the defence of all the patents was his peculiar province, 
an irksome duty which he carried out, nevertheless, with con. 
spicuous skill, fairness, and success. He married in 187], 
lived in Bowdon—the Wimbledon, so to speak, of Manchester 
—in a comfortable, unpretending villa until the end of 1899, 
when he migrated with his wife and daughter to the heart 
of one of the worst slams of Manchester. In 1896 he paida 
short visit in connection with missionary work to India; on 
March 26th, 1897, he passed away in his fifty-eighth year, 


Such are the bare outlines of thelifeof one whom Dr. McLaren 
in his preface does not err in calling “a nineteenth-centary 
saint,whom Francis of Assisi might have recognised asa brother 
in faith and spirit ...... whose life was one long endeavour 
to make Christian principles realities, and to follow them, 
and the Christ who is assumed to be our pattern, wherever 
they led, no matter how ‘odd’ or how hard the resulting 
course might be.” For here was a man of great natural 
refinement, artistic instincts—he was an excellent amateur 
painter as well as a superlative designer—a lover of. pas. 
time and in his youth of sport, who for at least twenty years 
had a princely income at his command. He might have 
amassed a magnificent collection of pictures; he might have 
built himself a palace, kept a great yacht, rented a deer forest, 
or maintained a private orchestra. Asa matter of fact, once he 
became rich, we doubt if he ever spent more than a tenth of 
his income on himself and his establishment. But the 
magnitude of his benefactions, the least memorable part of 
his life work, must not be estimated by the crude test of 
figures, remarkable as the results would prove. His benevo- 
lence was exalted by the conception of his duty in giving. 
“Don’t be afraid,” he once said to Dr. Mackennal, “of 
bleeding me. I am the possessor of a patent. I may, any 
morning, find that a new invention has been registered which 
may render mine worthless, While I am making money, I 
ought to giveit away.” Onthis Dr. Mackennal well remarks: 
“The lofty purpose and faith of this last sentence were in 
striking contrast to the usual habit of even the Christian 
business man, who makes of the uncertainties of business 
a reason for saving, while he made of them a reason for giving 
away.” Instances of his delicacy and generosity to individuals 
might easily be multiplied—there is one charming story of the 
gift of a new gas-engine to a small manufacturer on the eve of 
bankruptcy on pp. 100-102—since he “ gave away his money 
almost as fast as he got it, dispensing it with both hands, 
neither of which knew what the other was doing.” This 
eleemosynary instinct, however, was happily controlled by 4 
good deal of practical prudence. “It is not hard to give,” he 
once said, “it is very hard to be sure you are not doing barm 
rather than good by giving”; and this thought, we learn, was 
one of the reasons for his going ,to live in Ancoats: “he 
wanted to direct the beneficence he was determined to 
originate.” He had long thrown himself heart and soul into 
evangelistic efforts for the reclamation of the masses, and in 
company with his brother had for several years been en- 
gaged in the mission attached to their own works at 
Openshaw. This he now decided to leave in his brother's 
hands, and break fresh ground in another quarter. Accord- 
ingly he purchased the old music-hall known as the “ Star,” 
the worst place of the kind in Manchester, pulled down the 
whole block of buildings, and erected, at a cost of £20,000, 4 
mission-hall, with residences for workers, bath-rooms and 
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soffee-rooms, and other amenities for the need of the popula- 
tion around. At first he thought of entrusting the manage- 
ment to the Salvation Army—an organisation of which he 
was at once a loyal and munificent supporter and a candid 
sritic—but soon resolved to live there himself “ with the poor 
and for the poor.” And there for the rest of his days he 
laboured and preached “with inexhaustible pecuniary gene- 
rosity and as inexhaustible spiritual fervour, and at last died, 
leaving Manchester the poorer for his loss, and the richer for 
the example of a life utterly given to and for Jesus Christ.” 
Though naturally a fastidiously refined and sensitive man, 
he shrank from no labour, no matter how repulsive or un- 
popular, in his search after lost souls. Much of his energy 
was devoted to “fighting God’s hardest battle in this world, 
—-the battle to deliver a degraded and downtrodden woman- 
kind from the lusts of wicked men.” He and his wife estab- 
lished preventive and rescue homes built at his own cost, and 
the manner of his dealing with this difficult problem, as shown 
in an address delivered at Leamington, was at once sagacious 
and tender-hearted. He had long given up society, and after 
his removal to Ancoats hardly found space even for the most 
necessary relaxation. As his brother, Professor Hastings 
Crossley, remarks in an admirably written memorial chapter, 
“it was as if the deep sighing of the poor, at whose door he 
had come to live, sounded all day in his ears so as to deaden 
all other voices. And not only the poor at his doors, 
In China, in Africa, in India, above all in Armenia, his 
heart, his love, and his unflagging sympathy, aided by 
gifts such as few have it in their power to bestow, were 
poured out on all he could in anywise reach...... He 
had the joy of doing good, and ever sought out occasions 
of doing it.” We have purposely abstained from dwelling, 
interesting though the subject is, on the vicissitudes and 
evolution of his religious beliefs. Theological peculiarities 

and inconsistencies are of little moment ina man who walked 

30 faithfully in the steps of Christ as Frank Crossley. Doubt 

and depression alternated in him with periods of mystical 

ecstasy, but when he had spent himself in the service of the 
poor and oppressed and lay peacefully awaiting his end, he 
was overheard to say to himself that he had “come to the 

River and there was no River.” 

We have only to add that Mr. Rendel Harris has edited 
this volume with rare sympathy, delicacy, and literary skill. 
It can hardly fail to realise the hope expressed in the preface, 
that it may help to perpetuate the impression made by Frank 
Crossley on all who came in contact with him, and carry toa 
wider public something of the influence which a narrower one 
so strongly felt. As for the abiding result of his work, 
we can only echo the editor’s words: “It is idle to speculate 
whether Manchester is the better for his sacrificial spirit ; it 
must be better, or heaven and earth are rottenness and 
stubble. Such men revitalise the Christian creed and prevent 
its leading formule from falling into disuse or decay.” 





A VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET.* 
RicHARD BADILEY was a brave man, yet it is more by 
accident than design that his biography was worth writing. 
He spent his life in hard work as a thousand other sea- 
captains have spent it; he delighted in the opposition of a 
superior force with the stalwart pluck of the British sailor; 
he served the Commonwealth with the simple faith and un- 
swerving loyalty which also animated his great colleague 
Blake. But these services would not have marked him off 
from his fellows had he not been the hero (and almost the 
victim) of the battle of Leghorn. 

In 1652 a British squadron was shut up in Leghorn 
Harbour; and Richard Badiley determined that it should 
fight its way out rather than accept the terms of the Grand 
Duke. The situation was one after his own heart, as the 
Dutch not only had three ships to his one; they had also 
incomparably the better position. His plan of action de- 
pended not only upon the wind, but upon the loyalty of his 
comrade, Appleton; and the one was as doubtful as the 
other. However, he was forced to take Appleton’s loyalty 
for granted, and perhaps it was not without a full knowledge 
of that sailor’s character that he wrote to him before the 
battle: “I suppose you and the Dutch vice-admiral will 





* A Life of Richard Badiley, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. By T. A. Spalding. 
London: Constable and Co. [15s.] 





try a pluck for it, and although he is a great Boar, yet he is 
but a boar, and who knoweth, being the game of this country, 
he may be hunted as well as others.” Now this was in 
truth a miracle of magnanimity. It was, of course, Badiley’s 
privilege to assault the enemy’s Admiral. But he sur- 
rendered the post of honour to Appleton, that that officer, 
already discredited, might return home with the greater 
glory and so redeem his name. 


Appleton with his ships lay within the harbour; Badiley 
with his lay without, ready to decoy the Dutchman*to an 
attack, and so make the way clear for Appleton’s escape. 
But Appleton was inactive, and refused to adopt the sug- 
gested plan, in accordance with which he was to sail out 
under cover of night, while Badiley made his attack. Wind 
and weather were favourable, and Appleton still tarried. The 
battle then was delayed until the morning, and as the sun 
rose Badiley tacked in towards the Dutch lines, and Appleton 
made his next mistake. As he had declined to move in the 
night, so he now moved too soon. Probably he lost his 
head, but, whatever the cause, the Dutch ships forgot Badiley, 
and swooped down upon the six unhappy ships hastening 
to a premature departure. Badiley was miles to leeward of 
the Dutch fleet, and at the council of war it had been agreed 
that Appleton should not stir outside the Mole until the enemy 
had engaged Captain Badiley. But Appleton threw prudence, 
as he had thrown obedience, to the wind, and sailed out to 
certain destruction. The harm was inevitable, against which 
Badiley had provided, but which he was now powerless to 
avert. In vain he attempted in the teeth of a contrary wind 
to go to Appleton’s aid; in vain he manceuvred his unwieldy 
ships, built for strength rather than for speed, and foul after 
many a hard-fought battle. First the ‘ Bonadventure’ 
blew up; then the flames caught hold of the ‘ Samp- 
son’; and the other ships under Appleton’s command 
had no resource but to surrender. The victory of the 
Dutch was complete. Badiley made superhuman efforts 
to save his recalcitrant comrade. But the merchantmen in 
his fleet refused their aid, and he was compelled to be a 
helpless witness of his enemies’ triumph. Distracted with 
passion, he could only retire his ships, and said he, in a 
characteristic outburst: “ When such vapouring blades are 
in a gentlewoman’s chamber, oh! then, they are mighty men 
of valour! But now here is service to be done, they turn 
shifters above all any commander-in-chief was humbled 
withal before me.” 

So ended the ill-fated battle of Leghorn; but the conse- 
quences for Badiley were tedious, and might have proved dis- 
graceful. For Appleton, returned home, had no chance of 
saving the shreds of a torn reputation than by besmirching 
the character of his commander. Wherefore he published a 
“remonstrance,” which proved him a Mercier of the seven- 
teenth century. Not content with committing perjury him- 
self, he suborned others to tell lies at second hand, and having 
some literary tact, he served up his falsehood with a fine 
sauce of sanctimonious fervour. He charged Badiley first 
with incompetence, and secondly with dishonourable neglect. 
He even hinted that his commander kept out of the fray 
because he had certain merchandise stored on his own ship, 
which he was anxious to save from destruction. For a while 
the case looked black against Badiley, especially as he under- 
took his defence like a sailor, and was content to nail down 
lies without order or explanation. However, at last the truth 
prevailed; his courage, honour, and efficiency were acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and while Appleton left the service, 
Badiley received a well-deserved promotion. 

It is pleasant to turn to the battle of Monte Cristo, which, 
though its result too was marred by the disloyalty of 
Appleton and the cowardice of the merchantmen, was as 
plucky a piece of fighting as you may read of in our annals. 
It was fought off the little island south of Elba, more famous 
in romance than in history; and Badiley with four men-of-war, 
“gallantly armed and manned,” and four merchantmen 
opposed a Dutch fleet of ten. But at the outset one of the 
four, for an unexplained reason, broke away from the line, 
and the merchantmen resolutely declined to engage; so that 
Badiley was left to oppose a fleet more than three times the 
size of his own. The fight began at sunrise, and hammer and 
ongs they went at it until night came down upon their 





shattered ships. Neither side might claim the victory, 
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or both. For long as the battle lasted the three 
English ships refused to give way. The ‘Phenix,’ which 
was separated from the rest, was captured after a desperate 
conflict, while the ‘ Paragon,’ Badiley’s own ship, was twice 
boarded, and twice the Dutchmen were driven back with loss. 
The enemies’ ships also were much damaged, and two of them 
had lost their masts. However, the fine spirit of Badiley was 
not communicated to his men, who, tired with the encounter, 
resolutely declined to fight another day. “Have we not done 
enough ?” said they; “the State has better ships, but we have 
no more lives.” This argument was little to Badiley’s taste. 
For be burned to begin the battle again on the morrow, and 
he spent all his eloquence in the vain endeavour to hearten 
his men. They still refused to fight, and his remonstrance is 
a fine piece of nautical oratory,—simple and resolved. “I 
will not give you such leave as you desire,” said he; ‘‘ but if 
you will begin upon your own account, do it. I can fire our 
ship when the enemy comes within musket shot; be but 
patient, and wait upon God a little, and I am persuaded that 
God will save this part of England’s strength and wealth, 
whether men will or no. And so it fell out through God’s 
mercy, in causing it to fall flat calm.” That is how this bluff, 
honest, fighting sea-captain spoke to his men, and we wish, 
for the glory of the British Navy, that his men had caught a 
breath of his sturdy valiance. But it seems to have been his 
fate to he ill-served, and his conspicuous good-fortune came 
late in life. For in the end he got clear of Appleton’s dis- 
loyalty, and shared with the incomparable Blake in the 
triumph of England. 





SOCIALISM AND THE LATIN RACES.* 

Is the true aim of civilisation to strengthen the strong or to 
strengthen the weak ? to establish an open career for speed 
and endurance or to make the race of life a handicap with a 
lavish supply of “consolation prizes”? In other words, are 
we to aim at democracy—meaning by democracy whatever 
form of government best secures personal liberty and free 
scope for the individual—or at Socialism,—meaning by Social- 
ism a system which shall recognise a right in every member 
of the community to “live and thrive”? The French 
Revolution did violently in France what steady reform 
has done gradually among us; it broke up the old 
system, shattered class privileges, ended class disabilities ; 
in a word, it established liberty, and the result has been the 
“servitude of the incapable, or even of the half-capable ” :— 
“To remedy this servitude,” says M. Le Bon, “is perhaps 
the most difficult problem of modern times. If we set no 
limit to liberty the situation of the disinherited can only grow 
worse every day; if we limit it—and evidently the State alone 
can undertake such a task—we arrive at State Socialism, the 
consequences of which are worse than the evils they pretend 
to heal. The only means remaining is to appeal to the 
altruistic sentiments of the stronger; but hitherto religions 
alone, and then only at periods of faith, have been able to 
awaken such sentiments, which even then have constituted 
very fragile bases of society.” 

For ourselves, we believe in democracy and the open 
career; also, believing in hereditary fitness and the power 
of education, we would allow individuals to establish 
h ndicaps in favour of their descendants,—that is, to transmit 
property and position; and we are inclined to think that the 
‘ altruistic sentiments,” compassion and kindness, never 
operated more strongly than at present. But then we do 
not hold M. Le Bon’s view that the old religions are defunct ; 
and that is the key of his position. Socialism, he says, is 
more than a policy ; it is a religion, the religion of the future. 
It is illogical, but “the irrational has always been one of the 
most powerful motives of action known to humanity.” Hopes, 
and not reason, are the driving forces of the world; mankind 
is seeking for a religion that will offer new hopes, and will 
find it in Socialism. But it is a religion with two drawbacks. 
One is that the hopes are promised for realisation in this 
world, and they are of all things the most tangible. Every 
man is to have enough to eat, it is “a religion of the stomach.” 
Consequently, if Socialism does not fill all stomachs, it will 
be bankrupt. The other weakness is that the religion finds 
its converts largely in the ranks of envy. That is the case in 


Re 
America, where, as M. Le Bon thinks, and we think 
menace of Socialism is most instant. In the States are crowds 
of needy folk, an agglomeration of many peoples with no 
common beliefs and instincts to establish a feeling in favour 
of the established order, who see just one thing,—that they 
have not, and that others have in profusion. The appeal of 
Socialism to such is irresistible; but they are no part of 
society,—they are the barbarians at the gates, says M. Le 
and society will have to fight them. There may be a big fight, 
in which America will pay dearly for her disregard of Politicg - 
but America, while it remains America, will never be Socialist, 
The same may be said of this country ; and it is, indeed, for 
the Latin races that M. Le Bon is really concerned, 


Among them the centralisation of a nation’s whole life in 
the hands of Government is quite a natural conception; they 
crave the transference of individual affairs to a Corporation, of 
local affairs to the Metropolis, and do not merely submit tosuch 
transfer. In Germany military discipline has accustomed the 
individual to subordinate his claims to the claims of others, and 
thus in a way Germany is a field ready for Socialistic experi. 
ment. Butin France the nation actually cries out for measures 
which in their totality are Collectivism. A neighbourhood 
where a railway will not pay cries out for a railway; the 
Government builds it and works it, employing workmen paid 
at rates which the Socialists approve, and the loss comes ont 
of the taxes. Taxes fall in consequence so heavy upon com. 
panies and all wealth-producing industries that they cannot 
carry on, and the Government has to take over these enter. 
prises: for instance, the Omnibus Company in Paris, taxed 
to more than double the amount of its dividends. Railway 
travel is cheap, as we find when we can take our bicycle 
further for a penny than sixpence will carry it here; and 
this is excellent for the manual labourer, who, as M. Le Bon 
observes, is the great beneficiary of modern civilisation; but 
by no means so happy for the man affected by direct taxation, 
Companies cannot afford in the face of heavy imposts to pay 
good salaries ; the Government must retrench on the incomes 
of its functionaries. The class hardest hit are the clerks, 
that lowest stratum of educated society which has never made 
itself felt or feared in politics. There you have the true 
recruiting-ground of Socialism. Collectivism has willed it 
that the State should take charge of education ; that every 
individual should be entitled to an education, “ identical, 
gratuitous, and obligatory”; and that from primary edno- 
cation there should be a way made to the secondary 
education of the College, the State again paying the cost. 
From the artisan class, according to M. Le Bon, few go to 
join the ranks of the certificated and unplaced; but many 
from the peasants and many from the shopkeepers. These 
acquire not only knowledge, but tastes of a certain refinement; 
they are fit only for clerkships at a pittance, and there are 
ten applicants for every place; and the whole of this class, 
politically impotent as yet, finds its affinities among those 
who would fain make a tabula rasa of property. It is useless 
to demonstrate that the total of private accumulations ap- 
portioned out equally would better no man; Collectivism 
would deliver them from the tortures of envy. The mind of 
this class has been depicted with terrible power by M. 
Estaunié in his recent and remarkable novel, Le Ferment. 
These people, starving in decent clothes, dream of a world like 
Dupont’s in De Musset’s brilliant satire :— 

“ Ou qui veut peut jeiner 
Mais nul n’aura du moins le droit de bien diner.” 
Yet upon the whole Socialism in France seems less predatory 
than in America. In throwing the attempt to satisfy all 
needs upon a central system of bureaux, the French are 
obeying a hereditary instinct ; they submit willingly to the 
tax-collector, and there is a real diffusion of benefits. Every 
one gains, for example, by the excellence of their railways and 
roads. Many evils are remedied which among us drive men 
and women inevitably into the workhouses. The crowd is 
sovereign, and, as M. Le Bon observes, a crowd has many 
good impulses. At all events, it can be relied on to be 
generous with public money, especially when the principle 
of differential taxation is well established, and it will gladly 
vote pension funds to the railway employés to be paid by 
the employers if possible, or, failing that, of a State subsidy, 
Thus there is effected a certain amelioration, and the con- 
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instance, in the States. But ultimately there may come a day 

hen capital will migrate from a country where it is daily 
: vier taxed to the Hast, and Europe will be face to face 
ore the industrial competition of Orientals, manufacturing 
shat she had hitherto exported to them. No doubt if that 
happens the wages of the Oriental working man will rise, but 
no European can thrive on twopence halfpenny a day ; the 
Chinaman can. In that day, says M. Le Bon, it will go ill 
with the countries which cannot feed their own population. 
That is the one point which makes him hopeful for France 
the peasant will save her, who keeps the land in cultivation 
and does not multiply too rapidly upon it. Moreover, the 
peasant is the great barrier against Collectivism. Instincts 
implanted in the race are stronger than reason; “ it is the 
dead who discuss, not the living”; and the instinct of 
proprietorship is ineradicable in France. The deluge would 
come there sooner than nationalisation of the land. Thus 
upon the whole France, being chiefly an agricultural country 
and protected by the existence of a very large class of small 
proprietors, has less to fear than the manufacturing countries, 
which may one day be absolutely starved out by the com- 
petition of the East,—in which case the whole fabric of 
society would go by the board. In France Socialism is hardly 
a menace to civilisation. On the other hand, though 
Collectivism is never likely to affect the life of the country— 
which is agriculture—it has deeply affected its moral being. 
Ambition and initiative seemed to be dying out among 
the French, and the one desire of every educated man is to 
secure a small competence, a post with a pension assured him 
by the State. Industrial enterprise, and even the professions, 
with a hope of larger gains, do not tempt. That is the 
ideal which Socialism seeks to inculcate; and with it come 
the attendant evils, formalism and half-hearted work. For 
remedies, M. Le Bon can suggest none, except a radical 
reform of the system of education. But as he praises the 
English schools, and apparently believes that every English 
boy learns chiefly how to carperter, and scarcely knows the 
names of Greek and Latin, we cannot but think that his own 
doctrine is fatally true,—that a nation’s history is the result 
of a nation’s character, and that it is not education but 
Nature which makes French pupils and French teachers what 
theyare. Weshould like to entertain a higher opinion of French 
national character, however, than does M. Le Bon; he quotes 
the behaviour of his countrymen at the Bazar de Charité, and 
the wreck of the ‘Bourgogne,’ as instances of humanity’s 
normal action. Flagrant exceptions, we should have said, 
evidencing, however, in the easy spread of panic that tendency 
to follow like sheep, which is likely to be a result of 
Socialism. M. Le Bon also lets fall several observations, 
from which it appears that he regards the intellectuels as a 
danger to France. The inéellectuels and uwniversitaires may be 
Socialists, but it is not they who have shown of late the dis- 
regard of the individual. 





THE HEART OF ASIA.* 
I isa wonderful tale these two writers have to unfold, each 
in his different way, and we do not know which has the more 
absorbing part of the history. Mr. Ross begins with the con- 
quests of Alexander, the founder certainly of several 
Alexandrias in the rich lands about the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and according to popular tradition to this day the builder of 
almost every ancient monument of Turkestan. Then, after the 
dim period of Bactrian and Parthian Kingdoms and in- 
vasions of Huns, Kphthalites, Turks, comes another great 
wave from the South-West, the surging armies of 
Islam. After the flow, the ebb: the wave is now once more 
from the East; and flood after flood of Turkomans, 
Ghaznevids, Seljuks, Mongols of Chingiz, and Turks of 
Timur, pour over the Oxus country into Persia and on 
towards Europe. Then a long pause—an interval of anarchy 
or misrule, of struggling dynasties and barbaric Khanates— 
till at length the wave slowly rolls eastward again, and the 
Tartars of Chingiz, merged in the Russians of Skobeleff, 
slowly irresistibly spread over the well-tramped land of a 
thousand conquests and begin to reclaim it to order, if 
not to the glories of the past. This last wave, which 
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falls to Mr. Skrine to describe, is in its way as im- 
pressive as any of the early tides of conquest, as much 
in the gradual relentless immersion of Khanate after Khanate 
—Khiva, Bokhara, Ferghana, Merv—as in the steady advance 
of post after post, mile after mile of railway, till in a 
marvellously short time the “iron horse” rides triumphantly 
from the Caspian to Samarkand, and the capital of the White 
Czar is brought within a few days’ travel of the capital of 
Tamerlane. 

A railway may seem a prosaic subject of enthusiasm, but 
we shall be surprised if any one gifted with the least power 
of imagination can read Mr. Skrine’s sixth chapter, on the 
pushing of the line across Central Asia, without a “thrill.” It 
is not only that one must respect and wonder at the energy 
and genius, the courage and resource, of men like Annenkoff 
and Kurapatkin, in driving the engine of civilisation across the 
sands and floods, and compelling the wild bandits, who have 
ruined the once beautiful and flourishing provinces, to toil at 
the instrument of their own regeneration and help in the 
work of reconstruction. But the tragedy of vanished empire 
is laid bare at each stroke of the navvy’s shovel. Here a few 
crumbling ruins show where “ Royal Merv” once lorded it 
over all the lands from Oxus to Euphrates. There an ugly 
practical station or a bald cantonment of the railway 
battalion stands out, like a scar, among the relics of the 
Marcanda where Alexander feasted, the Samarkand of the 
“noble Tartarian,” the dream of Baber’s youth, the city of 
scholars and poets and astronomers, sung by every Persian 
poet, coveted by every Prince. To enter Samarkand in a 
railway train, after rolling over the ashesof dead king- 
doms, is indeed to “open the door towards Cornwall,” to 
let loose the regrets of memory. It is doing ona grand 
scale what the Afghan chiefs and nobles did in petto, when 
they attended the levée of a Russian Governor in the fall 
uniforms of English railway-guards and ticket-collectors, 
duly labelled on the collar, and purchased by the thrifty Ameer 
at some Indian sale of damaged goods. There is an element 
of incongruity, even of bathos, in a Russianated Samarkand. 


Mr. Skrine’s instructive chapters will show, however, that 
the bathos is only superficial. His lucid and comprehensive 
account of the work that Russia is perfecting in Central Asia 
is all the more valuable because, as a former officer of the 
Indian Civil Service, he is a trained administrator and critic 
of executive systems. He went himself to examine into the 
Russian methods, prepared to curse unreservedly, and, like 
the prophet of old, he was forced to “bless them,” not 
perhaps “altogether,” but certainly in most regards :— 

“We left home,” he confesses, “ full of prejudices, the result of 
a course of Central Asian literature.’ The Cassandra notes of 
Vambéry were ringing in our ears, and the latent chauvinism of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston (whose great work on Central Asia is 
considered by the Russians themselves as a text-book, though 
they vigorously combat his views on their policy) had prejudiced 
the Russians in our eyes. But unfavourable prepossessions 
vanished when we had seen the results of their rule in Central 
Asia, and had gathered estimates of its character in every class 
of the population. We are convinced that the Tsar’s explicit 
instructions to his lieutenants to exercise a fatherly care over 
his Asiatic subjects are scrupulously obeyed. The peoples of 
Asia, from the Caspian to China, from Siberia to the borders of 
Persia and Afghanistan, enjoy as large a measure of happiness 
and freedom as those of any part of our Indian dominions. The 
fiscal policy of the conquering race is one of extreme moderation. 
Imperial and local taxation are indeed too light; and, in Samar- 
kand at least, a turn might be given to the screw with great 
advantage to an exchequer which finds these Asiatic possessions 
a serious drain on its resources. The problem of local self-govern- 
ment has been solved, and indigenous institutions have not been 
ruthlessly trampled on.” 

There is, of course, another side to this picture, and Mr. 
Skrine does not conceal his disapproval of the Russian 
attitude towards education, which is left in the hands of 
ignorant and fanatical moollas, or his dislike of their protec- 
tive commercial policy. He admits that “the Russians have 
their faults, which are often a little exasperating to the per- 
fervid Briton.” The Oriental strain renders them, to say the 
least of it, leisurely in business transactions. Their standard 
of comfort is not exalted; social etiquette is not without a 
tinge of barbarism. ‘ But,” he asserts, “they are a young 
and vigorous race, imbued with a passionate love of their 
country, a steadfast belief in its high destinies, both rare and 
precious in these days of flabby cosmopolitanism. And there 
is a great deal in their work in Central Asia which should 
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inspire our admiration and sympathy. Their railways are 
the fruit of a dogged perseverance, and appeal forcibly to 
the fellow-countrymen of George Stephenson and Brunel. 
The broad realm which they govern consists of little but 
deserts and swamps, and the isolation of those who administer 
it, their banishment from the sweets of home, give them a 
special claim on our regard.” 

Mr. Skrine pleads eloquently, but the facts and statistics 
he marshals so skilfully are more eloquent still. Whatever we 
may think of the policy of aggression and the incidents of the 
subjection of the Khanates, it is clear as daylight that Russia 
is steadily turning anarchy into orderly government, rapine 
and slovenly barbarism into commercial security and prosperity ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, the day will come when the ancient 
kingdoms, which have dwindled and degenerated under four 
centuries of Tartar barbarism, will renew their youth and 
become once more the homes of civilisation which they were 
in the best days of Mahommedan culture. Nor do we see 
why Englishmen should not rejoice at such a consummation. 
Whether Mr. Skrine is right or not in his belief that 
“the absorption of India is a dream too wild for 
the most aggressive adviser of the Tsar,” the civilisation 
of Central Asia makes very little difference in the danger. 
Nothing short of political annihilation could have prevented 
the Asiatic expansion of Russia, as explained and justified in 
Gortchakoff’s remarkable despatch appropriately appended 
to this volume ; and if expansion was to be, it is a matter for 
rejoicing that it is accompanied by improved government and 
welfare of the peoples absorbed. The Indian frontier can be 
defended none the worse because the lands outside are no 
longer the haunts of barbarous and disorderly tribes. 

Absorbed in Mr. Skrine’s attractive chapters, we have left 
ourselves little space in which to notice Professor Ross’s 
masterly epitome of the pre-Russian history of Turkestan. 
It was no easy feat to get the essential facts of more than 
two thousand years of very varied history into two hundred 
pages; but Mr. Ross has succeeded in giving a connected and 
continuous narrative which is full of interest, and, what 
is more important, is singularly accurate in minute detail. 
He has worked up the original Arabic and Persian sources, 
as well as the researches of Russian, German, and English 
scholars, with a patience and knowledge characteristic of the 
talented translator of Mirza Haidar’s famous history of the 
Mongols of Central Asia. Especially noteworthy is the ex- 
cellent use he has made of the Arabic historian Tabari, only 
recently printed by a committee of scholars under the editor- 
ship of Professor de Goeje. From Tabari’s annals Mr. Ross 
has been able to reconstruct a history of Transoxiana under 
the Caliphate, and especially of the campaigns and rule of 
the celebrated General Kotaiba, such as has never before 
been attempted; though we still miss the picture of 
social life and intellectual horizons which Oriental writers 
never define. This part of the book will appeal parti- 
cularly to students, and forms a text-book of Central Asian 
history under Mahommedan rule greatly in advance of any- 
thing we have hitherto possessed. His footnotes, moreover, 
contain a bibliography of reference which must be of the 
greatest service to those who wish to carry their studies 
beyond this able outline. Mr. Ross’s share of the volume, 
indeed, is far more laborious, and in its nature more per- 
manent, than Mr. Skrine’s account of the passing situation. 
Both are, however, so well done and so valuable that if the 
book were torn in two, we should not know which half we 
could do without. The Heart of Asia is so happy a com- 
bination of scholarship, local knowledge, and shrewd observa- 
tion, that it will long rank as an authority. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
WE have two grounds of complaint with Mr. Bernard Capes 
in connection with his new and very clever novel: he 
keeps his readers too long waiting for the story proper 
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ie, 
to begin; and in his quest for the sovereign word he 
continually lapses into sheer extravagance, Stevenson’ 
love of literary finery was guided by a gure ; ‘ 
and seldom or never degenerated into mere Polysyllabig 
parade. But Mr. Capes reminds us in his new 
an executant enamoured of his own Virtuosity, Tabs 
such a sentence as this: “Facing an opulent sunset, Nel 
made his way some three or four miles out of Liége 
name of the city is wrongly accented throughout the entire 
story] through scenery whose very luxuriance affected him 
like the qualmish aftermath of excess.” He indulges in or 
coins strange adjectives—“ irisated,” “ potulent,” « gregal 
and still stranger periphrases,—e.g., for “ fluent Billingsgat” 
he gives us “ voluble viraginian,” which is simple Lelegraphese 
All this is much to be regretted, because where Mr. Capes 
preserves an equilibrium between thought and expression, 
and abstains from irrelevant roulades and cadenzas, 
his style is eloquent, persuasive, and picturesque. Ay 
for his story, which may be described as a fantastic 
demi-semi-historical romance of the French Revolution, 
we despair of giving the faintest outline of its ramifications 
in the space at our disposal. It has for hero Mr. Edward 
Mark, nephew and heir of a rakish old Viscount, who, travel. 
ling in the Low Countries, is entertained at Liége by a young 
nobleman of pseudo-democratic tendencies, and inspires 
passion (which he does not return) in the nobleman’s lodge. 
keeper, a dévote named Nicette, and a superb village Juno, 
who afterwards becomes the mistress of his uncle, and finally 
one of the avenging fiends of the Terror. Mr. Murk, who is 
a “solemn vagabond,” a great student of emotions he does 
not feel, returns to England, where he is wounded ina due 
with the notorious Chevalier d’Eon, falls in love with Pamela 
(with Sheridan for a rival), and returning to Paris, where hig 
suit of Pamela brings him into contact with Eygalité 
Orléans and other historical personages, is rescued from 
execution by the timely intervention of Lord Edward Fitz. 
gerald, and witnesses the death by the guillotine of the girl 
Nicette. Our Lady of Darkness bears much the same rela 
tion to an ordinary novel as Carlyle’s French Revolution to 
an ordinary history; but we have not found Mr. Capess 
phantasmagoria illuminating. For one thing, the succession 
of surprises is too constant; for another, all the characters, 
down to peasant girls, speak in the Capesian dialect. 


Mr. Mason’s novel, Miranda of the Balcony, which derives 
its melodious and engaging title from the scene in which hero 
and heroine first make acquaintance with each other, has a 
complicated, ingenious, and highly original plot. Miranda 
Warriner is a young and beautiful woman of twenty-five, 
married from the schoolroom to an attractive but entirely 
unscrupulous Artillery officer. Being hard driven for 
money, Warriner, while at Gibraltar, sells the plan of a 
new gun to a foreign Government, and threatened with 
detection, hurriedly sets sail in his yacht, which is 
wrecked off the Scilly Isles. As a matter of fact, 
Warriner has changed the rig and name of his yacht, 
and by the aid of an accomplice and the disposition of cer- 
tain papers contrives to palm off the wreck of another vessel 
on the'public and the mutilated corpse of a sailor as his own; 
and survives to carry on an illicit trade in Winchester rifles 
and ammunition with Morocco. Now Mr. Luke Charnock, a 
chivalrous and successful civil engineer, meeting Mrs. War- 
riner at a dance in London, is impelled by a mysterious 
instinct to offer her succour should need arise. Unconsciously 
he conveys to her certain intelligence that her husband is 
alive, just as he has already conveyed it to Major Wilbraham, 
a chevalier of industry and former associate of Warriner’s 
Wilbraham promptly utilises the information to blackmail 
Miranda, since the revelation of Warriner’s whereabouts would 
lead to a trial and public scandal; simultaneously Warriner 
kidnapped from Tangier by an Arab whom he had wronged, 
and carried away captive into the interior, contrives to send 
an imploring message to his wife. Miranda has ceased to love 
Warriner, but she cannot bear that the father of her dead 
child should die in torture and captivity. She accordingly 
summons Charnock, and before she has nerved herself to tell 
him the whole truth, they have fallen in love with each other. 
But she bids him go, and he—after routing and dislodging 
the blackmailer—sets off to find and rescue the missing 





husband. After two years his quest is successful, but 
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Warriner, having guessed Charnock’s secret, so far from 
being grateful, continually taunts his rescuer with allusions 
to his interested motive. In the end Warriner’s desire to wreak 
vengeance on Wilbrabam leads to his own death by drowning 
off the same coast where his pretended decease took place, and 
Charnock and Miranda are united. The chain of coincidences 
by which Charnock is made the means of revealing Warriner’s 
existence to both Wilbraham and Miranda, though most in- 
geniously narrated, imposes a heavy draft on the credulity of 
the reader: we do not quite profess to follow all Miranda's 
sudden alternations of coquetry andsincerity : and thescoundrel 
Wilbraham’s ambition to translate Horace is, as Mr. Capes 
would say, somewhat difficult of deglutition. But as a story 
of exciting incident the book is excellent company, the effect 
being heightened by the author’s swift, straightforward, and 
nervous narrative style. 

Pleasant recollections of Janet Delille gave rise to anticipa- 
tions which, we regret to say, have not been fulfilled by 7'he 
Man’s Cause. Mrs. Lefroy, who dedicates her story to her 
sons and daughters, is anxious to impress on all parents the 
necessity of conducting searching inquisitions into the moral 
antecedents of prospective sons-in-law. We cannot altogether 
congratulate her on the choice of her illustration. A charming 
bat colourless girl, daughter of a weak and worldly mother, 
prefers the suit of the vicious son of a clerical sensualist to 
that of a blameless young Baronet. The young Baronet, in 
despair, writes a full, true, and particular account of the mis- 
deeds of his rival to the heroine of the story—the widow of 
another vicious brute—and she at once communicates the 
contents to the young lady. But the letter miscarries, and 
never reaches the victim until months after her marriage, 
whereupon she goes out and drowns herself. Of course the 
heroine was unable to warn her friend by word of mouth 
owing to a severe attack of congestion of the lungs, but 
this strikes us as a clumsy device to secure the completion 
of the tragedy. The mixture of archness, culture, and high- 
mindedness which characterises the conversation of the 
heroine is decidedly trying. Instead of impressing us with 
her nobility, she merely gives us the impression of being a 
highly moral minx. 


The story of A Bitter Heritage, which might well have 
been told in one-third of its three hundred pages, has for hero 
a singularly simple-minded young naval officer, who goes out 
to Honduras to discover proofs of his parentage with a view 
to claiming a large property. His wicked cousin, who is the 
wan in possession, endeavours, at the instigation of a French 
Creole lady, to get rid of his intrusive kinsman by various 
methods. Heis shot at,a deadly snake is put in his bed, and 
two forms of poisoning are tried upon him. All these attempts 
upon his life are so clumsily made that the reader cannot 
but marvel at the young sailor’s slowness in appreciating 
them. He takes hours and honrs to fathom their meaning, 
but he is a sailor (he tells us this very frequently), 
and prefers danger to safety, so he remains on under 
his cousin’s roof. When he is lying, bound hand and 
foot and ready to be turned adrift in a leaky boat, his lady- 
love and the police from Belize appear on the scene, and 
then, in about thirty pages of ponderously slow-moving 
explanations, we learn how the wicked cousin is substituted 
for the good and successfally drowned, and how the French 
Creole admits that the latter is the rightful owner of Desolada. 
Boys will like the book, no doubt, but tbe plot is scarcely 
good enough to excuse faults of style that cannot fail to 
irritate older and more critical readers, Here is a speci- 
men :—“ Yet, on the silence, there broke now some sounds, 
they coming from the front part of the house; the sound of 
voices, of a hurried conversation.” But for pure clumsi- 
ness the following sentence would be hard to beat:— 
“Yet the sun, although now hidden behind the topmost 
ridge of the Cockscombs, was still an hour above the blue 
horizon, though, nevertheless, signs were apparent that 
it wonld soon be gone altogether.” Why could not Mr. 
Blonndeile-Burton have said: “It wanted about an hour to 
sunset” P 

Johnny (afterwards Cuthbert) Blake, the central figure of 
Miss Sergeant’s new and clever story of the “ ladder of learn- 
ing,” begins life as a Board-school boy, and by winning 
scholarships raises himself to the position of a University 
mav. Unfortunately Jobnny, though full of ability, is a 





scoundrel of the deepest dye : he tells lies about his parentage, 
preys like a vampire on the profits of a lodging-house kept by 
his poor mother, and picks and steals the small change and 
valuables of his associates. Meantime, by virtue of the 
“Jekyll” side of his nature, he becomes a sort of leader in 
the cult of the “higher life” among the undergraduates. 
The element of masterfulness, however, is wanting in his 
villainy, and when his disreputable father emerges Cuthbert 
allows himself to be blackmailed, and generally prepares the 
way and the reader for his own downfall. Altogether, Blake 
of Oriel is a clever study of the dangers of merely in- 
tellectual education. 

The Dream of Pilate’s Wife is a story of ancient Rome, the 
incidents at Jerusalem being merely alluded to. The hero, a 
mysterious stranger of immense wealth, is called the “noble 
Calderon,” and the author having announced in the preface 
that she deals with the subject of metempsychosis, the reader 
is only faintly surprised to find that Calderon is the latest 
incarnation of Cain! Nerina, the heroine, refuses to marry 
Calderon, since in primeval times she was Cain’s sister-wife. 
Of this fact she is not conscious, but a mysterious instinct 
restrains her, and she fulfils her engagement to marry Pontius 
Pilate. There is, of course, a good deal of mysticism in the 
book, mixed up with gladiators, Roman orgies, &c., in a rather 
bewildering fashion. 

Mr. Gunter is assuredly one of the most prolific of writers, 
and the quality of his work suffers from his prodigal output, 
Happily JL.8. Bradford, Special is a great improvement on 
the story recently noticed in these columns about the Florida 
sex-changing bean. If we cannot go so far as to admit the 
existence of any distinction or delicacy in his new story, it 
has at least the merit of an exciting plot. The tale is con- 
cerned with the romance of the Stock and Share Market, a 
domain in which adventures may be, and indeed often are, 
exciting enough to satisfy the most inveterate lover of sensa- 
tionalism. 

Such is the Law is a novel with a purpose, the author being 
apparently horrified at the state of the English law which 
enables a rich man, if he pleases, to leave all his fortune away 
from his widow and children. The story is not very impres- 
sive, for the characters act on the flimsy motives so admirably 
caricatured in Mr. Jerome’s Stageland, while their implicit 
confidence in the statements of the female villain borders on 
the ludicrous. The cover of the book is black with a blood- 
red band pointing with the index finger to an open folio, also 
of a sanguinary tint. But the contents hardly fulfil the 
thrilling promise of the exterior. 

Mr. Ernest Glanville tells in Zhe Inca’s Treasure a fairly 
stirring romance of mines, Peruvian ruins, the “last of the 
Aztecs,” and cognate wonders. The devices by which all the 
characters are assembled in these wild regions will not bear 
rigorous investigation, but at least the reader has no reason 
to complain of the quantity of adventures, escapes, and 
conflicts provided by the writer. 

Quinford is an account of the love affairs of a set of amiable 
persons living in the country, but the style is so strenuously 
allusive as effectually to conceal its merits. Mr. George 
Meredith, exemplar vitiis imitabile, has indeed much to answer 
for. 





[*,* The authorship of the novel Through a Keyhole, noticed in 
the issue of the 16th inst., was inadvertently attributed to Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, instead of to Mr. Cosmo Hamilton.] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








A History of Banking in Bristol. By Charles Henry Cave, 
B.A. (W. Crofton Hemmons.)-The most generally in- 
teresting part of this volume is to be found in the first chapter, 
“ Banking in Bristol before 1850.” The difficulty of the transference 
of money is one noteworthy thing. The expenses of remittance, 
however, varied curiously,—£104 was sent from Bristol te 
Chester in 1684 for 15s.; but from 1688-1700 it cost £1 1s. 8d. 
half-yearly to remit £20 from Bristol to Cirencester. A messenger 
was sent on purpose at the cost of £1 1s. 8d. This was part of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza’s dowrv and the affair waa 
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probably a job. In 1696 Bank of England notes were at 20 per 
cent. discount. This section is followed by an account of Bristol 
banking and bankers down to the present time. This is more 
commonplace, but here, too, there are not unfrequently touches 
of interest,--the jealousy, for instance, with which Bristol 
bankers, like their fellows elsewhere, regarded an invasion by the 
Bank of England. Nowadays the Bank is the fortification 
under cover of which the mass of institutions pay huge 
dividends. The personal element, illustrated by a number of 
well-executed portraits, is prominent here. Mr. Cave deserves 
the credit of having put together a handsome and carefully com- 
piled volume. 


ScHoot-Boors.—French History for Schools, by Katharine 
Stephen (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), is an adaptation of a book 
published some years ago under the title “French History for 
Children.” Wo have no doubt that it will be useful, but are 
inclined to doubt the general success of the experiment. It has 
a certain air of being written down to suit its readers.——In the 
series of “The Children’s Study” (T. Fisher Unwin) we have 
Canada, by J. N. McIlwraith (2s. 6d.), an account, compressed 
with no inconsiderable skill into a narrow space, of three centuries 
of conflict and growth. There is a curious parallel, by the way, 
between Canadian and Cape affairs in the “thirties” and the 
“ nineties ” respectively.——Spenser’s Faery Queen, Book IV., 
edited by Kate Warren (A. Constable and Co., 1s. 6d. net), an 
edition in which a full glossary serves at once its own purpose 
and that of notes——-From Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons we have 
The World and its Commerce, “a Primer of Commercial Geography” 
(is.), French Commercial Phrases (6d.), A Practical Spanish 
Grammar (6d.), Spanish Business Interviews (6d.), and Spanish 
Business Letters (1s.); Commercial Correspondence in German (14d.), 
Part I., to be followed by fourteen others; A Primer of Book- 
Keeping (6d.), and other similar class-books. Elementary 
Algebra (to Quadratics). By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, 
M.A. (J.and A. Churchill. 4s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS |ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


a In Original & aaelire Designs, 
Decorative d Charming Colourings, 
Furnishing TAPESTRIES am... | CRETONNES| VELVETEENS 
* | SILK BROCADES/CHENILLES|CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHG 
Beautiful ana Inexpensive.) VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 
Parrerns Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W, 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROY AL, | toner at7.30am.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Soctety. 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 

office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 

COCOA. pte half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Auit- 
(TELEGRAM PROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


on ANDREW CLARKRB’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


SALES NEARLY EVERY 
DAY AT 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. 





—<——— 
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DUTCH 


BULBS.) 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appllce 
TRADE-MARE, 110 to 


E. DENT and CO,, Ltd, 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 





61 Strand, or 4 Roval Excha~ge, Cornhill, London. 
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WUANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BH 


ad Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 


ward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
ty ot Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right pelin P, Bouverle. Edward Harbord Lushington, Eq, 
Hon. Henry Burroughes, Eaq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thome -rilliam Buxton, Esq Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 


Iran-ceneral ur Bilis, K.C.¥.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
General SE are - Lieut.-Colonel F. pn 
diehard Hoare, Bq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilsvu, @.0.M.G., O.B, 


AUDITORS. 
. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
pene. Yo : ©. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


URANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
peepee Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


mes LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Rates of Premium. 

sey ho including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indis; utable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
— Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


n to 
“—- ROBERT LEWIS, Chiet Secretary. 





Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899 
INVESTED FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID INCLAIMS.. .. »» £10,500,000 
All the Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured ; 


PROVIDENT already Divided, £5,400,000. 
All persons now assuring will receive an additional 
INSTITUTION share of profit over later entrants, at the next Division 
in 1902. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
FOR MUTUAL 





Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 


E. | old age. 
LIFE ASSURANC | No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgi1, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses, See 

OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. ; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 

or consult, free of charge, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


STRAINED 


VISION. 








PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4” 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








W2kWick SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubiclesin School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with he es apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Coloniais ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


RESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, from 

the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 
definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


TEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION.—The Governors 

of the above Foundation propose to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER of their 
Endowed Boys’ School, Known as the Coopers’ Company’s School, and situated in 
Tredegar Square, Bow, E. Candidates for the post must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and their age must not exceed 45. It is the 
intention of the Governors to offer a stipend of £50 a year from endowment, with 
& capitation payment of not less than £1 a year for each pupil in the School. The 
School building is constructed to accommodate 500 pupils, and is provided with 
specially well-equipped laboratories for chemistry and physics. The average 
attendance for the past five years has been 512 pupils per term ; during the present 
term the numbers amount to about 480. The duties will commence on January 
16th, 1900, Applications must be sent here, on forms which can be obtained from 
the undersigned, not later than Monday, October 16th. Personal canvassing will 


be held to disqualify any candidate. pagngenties is 
. . Pe ER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Coopers’ Hall, 71 Basinghall Street, London, B.C. 
September 28th, 1899. 














Now 
Ready. 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues. 





The object of these Catalogues is to show 


F urniture, that although the quality, the artistic 

Carpets, merit, and the finish of Hampton and 

fi Sons productions are exceptional, the 

Fabrics, prices are lower than those at which 

Decorations. of ~—ae class are everywhere 
else procurabk. 





HAMPTON & SONS, L°-: pati Mall East, London, S.W. 
yPesaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 








BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Head-Mistress.....sscccsece -...Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 





Pleasant situation; electric light; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 


House-Mistress. ...seccccccccscccccccscceese Miss WELLS. 
PROG, Ssececacedadedcccvccadcedens ++--.-Miss 8S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress......esseeesseeees Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 8rd, and the SLXTY- 
NINTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 2nd, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Miniog, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, 
Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
FA OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
S. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 














ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


a CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 3rd. 
For information apply to the SECRETARY, Merchiston Castle School, Limited, 
5 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


7) een OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
The HALF TERM will be on THURSDAY, November 2nd. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


UIET, CHEERFUL LIFE with literary attractions—A 

MARRIED RECTOR (no family) WISHES to HAVE a GENTLEMAN as 

PAYING GUEST in his spacious rectory house near the Borders. Delightful sea 
and moorland air. Terms, 30s. per week.—“ H.,” Thurnam’s Library, Carlisle. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spotsin England and is recommended 
by the medical profession for its bracing sea air—AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 
25th.—For prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 

Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (former!y of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 



































garden, tennis ground, &c, University Examination and Inspection, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers. Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Tfstructibn, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


et SS ae 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 





A, C. DOUGLAS. M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢c. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian- and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of *Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 








| EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.).—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
sol!, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


MME ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December include :— 
Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, 
Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship Jesus College, Oxford ; 
6th in Sandhurst; 40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the 
‘Britannia.—Apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


x rT 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINEK, Nat. Se. ‘Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal ..  .. Miss ETHEL HURLRATT,. 
The SESSION 1899-1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th. 

Students ure expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 o’clock on WED- 
NESDAY, October 4th. 

The College prepares for the University of London Examinations in Arts and 
Science. Students may also enter for College Courses, the Training Department, 
Hygiene Department, and the Art School. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be GIVEN on TUESDAY, October 10th, 
at 4.30 p.m., by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Subject: “Some Suggestions of the 
Renascence.” 

Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation ior Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, «c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 























EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES, 


bs de EIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors, University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 
| Scene EUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 
class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Number 
© Pupils limited, Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
reterences.—Mdles. LACORNE are in London at 5 and 6 Bedford Place, Russell 
Square. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
¢ LADIES only. Good position. excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation pertect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Aveuwue du Closelet. 


os ery healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION Comfortable family life. French,Germar Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commeires with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY.—Incorvorated by Royal 
Charter 5 Geo IV —PRUSPECTUSES of the ACALHMY and of the 
TWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had frow Mr. C. 2 W > Macpherson, C.A., Cler. and ‘i‘reasurer,6 N. St. 
David Street, Kdinburgh, who wiii receive enrolmeut» for aecxt Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a specia! feature under a traiued Resident Mistress, 


























COLON ' 
TE COLONTAL, COLLEGE AND shang 


HOLLESLEY BAY; SUFFOLK, 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &¢, 
Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 


S.W. (opposite the Athenzeum Club). 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rp, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Distric 
Training for future Land Agents, Farmers, Coleniaae Six farina, cur 
Workshops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, "Sy and 


Vag eli 
EAD-MAS TER STS 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, 








The DIRECTORS wish to ENGAGE a GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of one of th 
Universities of the United Kingdom, and a member of a Nonconformist Church 
as HEAD-MASTER of their School at Bishops Stortford. The entire Establish: 
ment will be under his supervision. : 2 

Full particulars-of the salary and emoluments offered can be obtained of the 
undersigned. Applications, with not more than six testimonials, to be made y 
later than OCTOBER 4th next. 0 


1 Church Court, Old Jury, London. ROBERT PEARCE, Secretary, 


St MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





Owing to the death of Miss Daniel, APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. The School is a high-clag 
Boarding School for young ladies. It has excellent buildings and extersive 
playing fields. The arrangements are modern, and the staff is chiefly composed of 
ladies with University qualifications. e salary is liberal. ‘ 

Applicants should state experience, and what branch of School work they would 
be prepared to teach, Further information can be had from Mr. T. B. LAWRIE, 
Ella Bank, Polmont Station, N.B., Clerk to the Governors, with whom candidatey 
for the post should lodge their applications not later than October 10th next, 


lactated ts SCHOOL BOARD, 


HIGHER GRADE AND SCIENCE SCHOOL. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL ot 
new Higher Grade and Science School to be opened in 1900. 

The salary will to some extent depend upon the qualifications of candidates and 
the success of the school, but will not be less than £350 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk, and applications must be 
sent in not later than FRIDAY, November 24th, 1899. 

W. ASCOUGH, 


(By Order) 
Clerk to the Board, 





School Board Offices, Scarborough, 
September 22nd, 1899. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A,, late House 
Master at Marlborough, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARQ, 
M.A. Oxon. 


M AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, 

NORTHANTS.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of thisschool will be VACANT 
in December. Applications by October 28th.—For particulars, write BURSAR, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


HE DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 
desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar employment. Two years 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, shorthand, type 
writing. References :—The Rev. Canon Dr Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C. ; Miss 
Bb. A. Clough, Newnham Coll., Camb.; and others.—Address to Miss DAVIES, 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


YOUNG LADY will be RECEIVED in a LADIES 

SCHOOL of high standing, near London, and instruction given in French, 
Drawing, and First-class Piano or Violin, in return for two and a half hours daily 
supervision of the Junior Pupils and practising. Large house, home comforts, 
good gardens, with outdoor games.—Address to Mrs. FRY, 62 Chester Terrace, 
Eaton Square, London. 


ISS BARRETT and Miss A. BARRETT ANNOUNCE 

their REMOVAL from STONARD HOUSE, S'!AMFORD HILL, N,, to 

16 HOLLAND PARK, W.—High educational advantages. Refined, cultivating, 

and homelike surroundings ; good training and much individual care. Pleasant 
and healthful situation. 


> w= FTF © F H ALL, 
FLEUR-DE-LIS COURT, FETTER LANE, EC. 
PROF. BEESLY will lecture on the SUNDAY EVENINGS in OCTOBER at 
7p.m. Admission free. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasix. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W : 


EVERSIONS. and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Fundea Property or ther Securities and Annuities PURCHASED oF 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Gapital £500,000. 


Vs 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITIEN promptly and accurately 18. 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEAKCH at British Museum, Record Office, &¢., © 
Experts in Ola Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
andertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


M R. BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS 
For particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, Wc. 
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VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

ASTIC ASSOCIATION (a ange | of Oxford and Cambridge 

SCHOL advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

Graduates) gives Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

in the selection OF © ‘A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
I 


bm TM A..8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 
Rd. 


al : 
INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
0 RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
- Schools also recommended. MEWICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
part ancaster Place, strand, W.C, Telegraptuc Address, *‘I'riform, London.” 
Ltd. 


Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrar: d). 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
of ALL THE 3KST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
iTaLIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON ee eh Phan NB.—Two or Three Friends may 

weekly exchange of Den UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION. aud 


cakaneihen' m TWO GuiN#AS | 
—_ u) to | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now Offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
({ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 











MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
041 Brompton Koad, S.W_; 46 Queen Yictor‘a Street, E.C. LONDON. 
: And at Barton Arcaae, Manchester. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free, 
Not until you write with a “*SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Itadds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
#4 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 


INVESTMENTS. 
‘OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Louns, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
ceulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great ‘Winchester Street, London, E.G. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ot fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CA'TTALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDCN. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








BOOKS. —CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 

WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
Wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, ls. Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., fine set, 
28. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO., 
Grenville Buildings, Birntingham. 


[ MAY HAPPEN YET: A TALE OF BONAPARTE’S 
INVASION OF ENGLAND. By EDMUND LAWRENCE. 4s. 6d. net; by 
post, 48, 10d. London: SAMUEL EK. ROBERTS, 10 Paternoster Row, E.C.; 


CHas, J. THYNNE, W. ; 
als, We Wyeliffe House, 6 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 


Rooks WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 
F Jungle Rook’ 1894 “ Life’s Handicap.” 189i ~ Light that Failed,” 1891, 
anumer’> Drive through Engiana * i885, ‘Meredith's Richard Feverel,” 1859 ; 
® hod. Fleming, i865, Harry Richmond * 1871, *Moaern Love,” 1862; 
“Marryat's Peter simpie,” 1844 ~*Nava: vtheer” 1829. “Jack Ashore.” 1840; 
Austen's Emma” isis | Nor thanger Abbey." i8:8, ° Pride.’ 1813, *Sense and 


Sensinility ” 18: ; Kare sD : a ~~ = 
SHOP, Sirninanase bouks suppiied. State wants —BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848, 





J. M. DENT AND CO. 


UNABRIDGED TRANSLATIONS OF 
STANDARD FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


In 28 vols., with 140 Etchings by leading French Artists, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 


THE ROMANCES of ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


In 60 vols. crown 8vo, Illustrated with 3 Photogravures, &c., in each vol. 
3s. 6d. net per vol, 
*,* This Edition contains MANY VOLUMES HITHERTO UNTRANSLATED into 
English, and many more that have only before been issued in more or less 
garbled form. 


THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
In 9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 





1790. THE BALZAC CENTENARY. 1899. 


THE NOVELS OF H. D. BALZAC. 


Complete in 40 vols. Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Translated from the French by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, Mrs. CLARA BELL, 
Mrs. R. 8S. SCOTT, and JAMES WARING. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net per vol. 


CHOICE WORKS OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated by J. M. SEDGWICK,.E. SEDGWICK, and C. ©. JOHNSON. With 
Etched Frontispieces by E. ABOT, &c, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net per vol. 


FRANCOIS THE WAIF. FADETTE. 
THE DEVIL’S POOL. THE MASTER MOSAIC WORKERS. 


“Tt has been more than once rendered into English, but never more satis- 
factorily than by Miss Sedgwick, and, it is worth while adding, has never taken a 
pleasanter or more appropriate outward shape.”—Scotsman, 


The Haddon Hall Library, 


Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
FLY-FISHING. By Sir Epwarp Grey. With a General 

Preface by the MARQUESS of GRANBY. 


“ Incomparably superior to the ordinary literature on its subject.” 
—Daily Chronicle 


WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. By 
GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


“To look upon its illustrations is a delight to the eye; to read it is to enjoy a 
holiday in the country without going there.”—Glasgow Herald. 


OUR GARDENS. By the Very Rev. Dean Hote. 


“Beyond comparison the most delightful book of any kind that has been written 
this year.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


To be followed by 
HUNTING. By J. Orro PaGet. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS. 2 vols. By the Hon. R. H. LyttTeron. 











Medizeval Town Series. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated. 


“Tourists on the Continent will find that these volumes are excellent guide- 
books.”— Daily News. 


ROUEN. By Tueropore A. Cook. Copiously Iilustrated, 


4s. 6d. net. 


NUREMBERG. By Ceci Heapiam. With 31 IIlustra- 


tions, 3s. 6d. net. 


TOLEDO. By Hannan Lynou. Illustrated by Helen 


James. 3s. 6d. net. 


PERUGIA. By Margaret Symonps and Lia Dvrr- 


GORDON. With 41 Illustrations by Helen James. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
In preparation. 
MOSCOW. By Wirt GERRARE. 
PISA. By Mrs. GRANT RICHARDS, 
SIENA. By R. L. Dovenas. 
ASSISI. By Miss Durr-GorDon. 


A Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of a post-card. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 





INVESTED FUNDS ., co ee oe we £535,000,000. 








29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Beyond the Pale.” 
by SIDNEY PAGET. 


With 6 Illustrations 





copies of the SECOND 


The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted, 
“THE ORANGE GIRL” has been Reprinted, and 


EDITION may now be had 


from all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


i THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


“Since ‘Dorothy Forster’ Sir Walter Besant has not written any novel sur- 
passing this in the restoration of place, manners, and tone, nor has he drawn 
character more convincingly. The story is very clever and quite uncommon....In 
ail the author’s writings there is no scene more powerful than the terrible one of 
the pillory; or picture more beautiful than Jenny Wilmot’s dealing with her 
fellow-prisoner, the woman who swore away her life.”— World. 


“ Like all Sir Walter’s books, this is delightful reading....It 1s engrossing be- 
cause he has conceived a really thinking plot, with an adorable heroine and half-a- 
dozen most truculent villains....We are carried away by admiration for the 
vivid insight into this corner of English history here afforded us, and must con- 
gratulate the author on adding to our library one more success in a field 
peculiarly his own.” —St. James's Gazette. 





MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL, 
On October Sth.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


AN ADVENTURESS. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ The Voice of the Charmer,” &c. 





GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote,” &c, 





NEW 


British Flag. 


RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. 


Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


On October 5th.—NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53. each. 


BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the 


g. By STEPHEN J. MCKENNA and JOHN AU@USTUS O’SHE«. 
With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. ByG.A. Henry. 


With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


By G. A. Henty. With 8 





THE OUTLAW 


On October 5th.—A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OF ICELAND. 


By VICTOR HUGO. Translated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. 





m A NEW EDITION. 


gilt top, 6s. 
UNDER FALSE PRE- 
TENCES. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “Dr. Endicott’s Expert- 
ment,” &c. 
“A really fascinating novel.” 
—Academy. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A PLASTER SAINT. By 
ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of 
“Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, | 








Crown 8vyo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. By 
GEORGES OHNET, Author of “ The 
Tronmaster,” &c. 

“The saintly and persecuted priest is 
a fine conception, done in M. Ohnet’s 
best and most sympathetic manner.” 

—Daily News. 

A NEW EDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6s. 


FOR FREEDOM. By 


TIGHE HopkINS, Author of “Neil 
Haffenden.” 








THE LIFE OF 


On October 5th.—A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 63, 


NAPOLEON iil. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 





A NEW EDITION. 


“ Florizel’s Folly,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE 
REGENCY. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” 


With 90 Ilustrations, 





NEW EDITIONS. 
A WOMAN WORTH WIN- | 
NING. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. [Oct. 6th. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON's 


NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 





ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller ang Obsery, 

tions on the Physical History and Geology of the Gold Regions, By An _ 
HEILPRIN, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural Scot 
of Philadelphia, &c., Author of “ Geographical and Geological Distribution’ 
Animals,” &¢. Fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with 3 Maps, 9 a 
crown 8y0, cloth, 7s, 6d. i. 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES . 
OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HyNE. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. ¢ 
cloth, uniform with first volume, 6s. Town 80, 


HERONFORD. 


By 8. R. KETGHTLEY, Author of “The Silver Cross,” &c. Crown $yo, cloth, 


A LEGACY OF HATE. 


By THEO. DovGLas, Author of “Behind a Mask,” “Bride Elect,” “Carp of 
Dimscaur,” &e. Crown S8vo, cloth, 63 


THE SHADOW OF THE BEAR. 


By HEADON HILL, Author of “The Zone of Fire,” “ The Spies of the Wight.” 
&c. Crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








TUNISIA AND THE 
MODERN BARBARY PIRATES, 


With a Chapter onthe Vilayet of Tripoli. By HERBERT VIVIAN, M,A., Author 
of “Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. With over 70 Illustrations, 
Demy 8Vvo, cloth, 15s. 


“Mr. Vivian's originality is not grown less nor his natural exuberance abated, 
....WVery clear and many-coloured is the picture of Tunis that rises before us ia 
these pages....A delightful book of travel.” —Academy. 

“Mr. Vivian shows, as in his book on Servia,a pleasant capacity for selzing on 
the salient points of persons and things....his book is eminently entertaining 
throughout.” —JAforning Post. 

“The most attractive book of travels that has appeared for some time.” 

—North British Daily Mail, 








The Newest Fiction. 





OVER 200,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN SOLD IN AMERICA, 
IN ENGLAND THE SALES NOW EXCEED 10,000 COPIES. 


DAVID HARUM: 2 Story of American Life, 


By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

Extract from Preface by FORBES HEERMANS.—“ The author was able to 
create in * David Harum’ a character so original,so true, and so strong, yet withal 
so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once compelled to admit that 
here is a new and permanent addition to the long list of American literary 
portraits.” 

“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.”—Literature. 


JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. 


By Josepm HaTToN, Author of “By Order of the Czar,’ &¢e. With Frontl 
plece by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“From the opening glimpse of ‘gentlemen of the road’ down to the closing- 


chapter, with its vivid account of the Jast hours of Jack Sheppard, the story teew: 
with excitement.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“Not only has Mr. Hatton given us a thrilling romance of love and crime, but 
he has succeeded in presenting a vivid picture of London life a century ago.... 
Though there is no avoidance of the picturesque sides of the career of famous 
rogues, the precariousness of their joys only serves to emphasise the lessons 
in virtue which more prosaic records of crime usually bring out.” 





—Shefield Independent. 
“The deeds of highwaymen have provided Mr. Hatton with some stirring 
materials, which he sets before his readers in an engrossing fashion.” —Observer. 
MY DEAR SIR! 
, cloth, 38. 6d © 


By Harry B. VoGEL, Author of “A Maori Maid,” &c. Crown 


THE ROSE OF JUDAH. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Bnaves 
of Diamonds,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by H. Piffard. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED, 





HENRIETTA STREE1, W.C. 
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yessRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


New List Post Free on Application, 





Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS. 


: tates and Successors. By Percy H. Bate. With 
Fy Ramsay Plates and 84 other [Illustrations after Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Lucy Rossetti, Elizabeth Eleanor Rossetti, Sir 
JE. Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, Charles Collins, W. L. Windus, 
Ford Madox Brown, Frederick Sandys, W. Holman Hunt, John 
Brett, R.A., Spencer Stanhope, Simeon Solomon, M. J. Lawless, 
W. S. Burton, Evelyn de Morgan, Walter Crane, Arthur Hughes, 
James Collinson, Walter H. Deverell, J. Ww. Inchbold, J. F. Lewis, 
Fairfax Murray, J. M. Strudwick, George Wilson, and others, 





' Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
BART., P.R.A. 


His Art and Influence. By A. Lys Banpry. [Illustrated with 89 
Reproductions in Half-tone and two Photogravure Plates. 
| Ready neat week. 





Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


CITIES AND SIGHTS 
OF SPAIN, 


A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Marn, Author of “The 
High Alps in Winter,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by 


Christopher Dean. 


%.* Uniform with “ The Sonnets of John Keats,” and Mrs. Browning's “ Sonnets 
Srom the Portuguese.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


NOTES OF AN 
OUTLOOK ON LIFE. 


Being a Selection from Private MSS, of 
ALEXANDER GARDINER MERCER, S.T.D. (1817-1882). 


[Ready nezt week. 
THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Each Volume contains Six Full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam 
Shaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price ls. 6d. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with 
gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, sold only 
in sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5s, net, 

NOW READY. 
HAMLET. MACBETH. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. OTHELLO. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. THE TEMPEST. 
Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. 


With 40 Illustrations in each volume anda Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Post 8vo, 5s, net, 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorce C. Witiauson; 
itt.D, [ Ready. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Srevenson. 


Ready next week. 
Further Volumes at Monthly aed 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. Witt Briar, 


D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A very valuable theological work....Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme 1s so treated as to sug- 
gest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read 
hurriedly ; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. Bright’s 
style also may be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to 
measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally 
successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very word which 
expresses the writer’s thought.”—Guardian. 


THE CLOSED DOOR. Insiructions and Meditations 
bag at Various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM 
Ow, First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
“The book is specially valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work ; it !s 
full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is genuine and 
thoroughly English; an example of the best spiritual life of the Church of 


England.”—Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix, feap. 8vo, 


cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp antique, 10s. 6d. 
Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
(Twenty-fourth Edition. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, Language, and Con- 
tents. By the Rev. EvyAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. [Eighteenth Edition. 

“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 
the subject possesses and of the high merit of this treatise on it....The ‘glossarial 
notes’ on the Prayer-book version of the Psalms are a peculiar and valuable 
ingredient in this serviceable volume, so also are condensed, but pregnant, re- 
marks upon the ‘Propria’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, which will often 
furnish the most valuable hints and references for the Sunday-school teacher and 
preacher.” —Guardian (second notice). 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. EDWIN Hopson, M.A., Principal of St. Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2 vols., 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. complete, 
with Map, 2s. 6d. 
“No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised.”—Schoolmaster. 


THE TEACHER’S GRADUAL. Lessons on the Church 


Catechism. By the Rev. Lovis SToxEs, M.A‘, late Assistant - Diocesag 
Inspector of London. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Second Eidition, 
“There is no better work published.”—Church Times. 
“Teachers will find it most useful.”—Saturday Review. 
“ He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”"—G@Quardian, 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 


Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. CROCKETT. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H.C.Groome. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. (Third Edition. 
“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men.”— Times. 
“Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 
season.” — World. 
“One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTH 


ISING ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY 
THE SURPRISIN DVENTU S 
LION, with those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 

“When we say it is one ot the most delightful stories about children we have 
ever read we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett 
comes right away from kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is 
purely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch....Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustra- 
tions are as good a treat as the story.”— World. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HaLEs. Drawings by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8yvo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page. 
.---The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and 
exacting taste.’—Leeds Mercury. 

With 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown 8vo,.art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper, with title 
in red and black. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 
— Westminster Guzette. 
“Tt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By Heten L. 


TayLor. The Story of the “Piigrim’s Progress” Simply Told. With 
numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8yo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ This should meet with a hearty welcome.”"—Church Times. 

“The child public will enjoy this book.”—G@uardian. 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. By James 
F. Coss. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. Illustrated by Davidson 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. [Zwenty-third Edition. 

“ A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle and 


simple.” —Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Sea- 


faring Folk. Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 
[Tenth Edition. 


OFF TO CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. 
Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. By JAMES 
F. Coss. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean INGELow. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“ *Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Inglelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be per- 
fection from whatever point we regard them.”—Spectator. 


London: 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
CHARLES NEUFELD’S NEW BOOK. 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. 


Twelve Years’ Captivity in Omdurman, 
By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

The GLOBE says :—“ Mr. Neufeld certainly has a remarkable story to tell—a 
story full of excitement, and characterised to some extent by variety. Asa narra- 
tive of personal adventure it is absorbing....Of the horrors endured by him in 
prison the author gives a vivid and heartrending description....Mr. Neufeld has 
a@ valuable chapter on the subject of ‘How Gordon Died.’ It will be read with 
the greatest interest. The whole book is sure to appeal powerfully to a large 
number of readers, and to take a leading place in the literature of African warfare.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ At length Charles Neufeld gives to the world 
the story of his twelve years’ captivity....Personal reasons have delayed its 
appearance, but the lapse of time can scarcely have diminished to any great extent 
the interest which it must necessarily arouse....this notable book....absorbing 
interest.” 

The DatLy NEWS says :—“ Mr. Neufeld’s book is indispensable to a thorough 
study of recent Soudanese history.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ Truth is stranger than fiction, and often 
more exciting, and readers of Mr. Neufeld’s narrative will hardly need to be re- 
minded of the fact. The work, which....promises to be one of the successful 
books of the year.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“It is wanderful that any man should have 
lived through a year of it; and, indeed, the problem which the book most 
Daturally suggests is to ask how men did live. Many also will be keen to hear the 
story of Gordon’s death as it was told to Mr. Neufeld by the body-servant who 
slept at Gorden’s door and brought the final alarm. The story has the ring of 
truth about it, and is a fine tale of a fight ; more consonant, too, with probability 
than the version hitherto accepted which represents the white Pasha as standing 
% be cut down.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES.—MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Mavnics 


HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, <A series of 
Stories of Italian Life. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ They are the most finished studies which have 
appeared since some of the essays of Walter Pater.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. lL. COURTNEY. 


OCTOBER. 
THE RENNES VERDICT AND THE DREYFUS CASE. By An English Officer. 
THE DREYFUS SCANDAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Miss H. C. Foxcroft. 
HISTORY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. By Andrew Reid. 
TUE PROBLEM OF THE AGED Poor. By Geoffrey Drage, M.P. 
EvGENE Prior: A PREcURSOR. By The Late Charles Yriarte. 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION—FROM THE INSIDE. By Harold G. Parsons, 
THE SEA STORY OF AUSTRALIA. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 
Mrs. GASKELL’S SHORT TALES. By Miss Frances H. Low. 
Tuk LAMBETH DECISION. By Canon Malcolm MacColl. 
TUE TRUE MEANING OF THE “CRISIS IN THE CHURCH.” By An Oxford Tutor. 
MUNICIPAL TRADING. By Walter Bond. 
THE PARIS MARKET-WOMEN. By Albert D. Vandam, 
A ROMANCE IN SCHOLARSHIP. By Joseph Jacobs. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MISTAKES. By Diplomaticus, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





THE BOOKMAN 


FOR OCTOBER, 
READY NEXT WEEK, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Begins a New Volume, and is a number of altogether exceptiona) 
interest and importance. It contains New Poems by 


A. C. SWINBURNE 


AND 


THEODORE WATTS DUNTON, 
A 
SEPARATE PLATE PORTRAIT, 
Reproduced in Half-tone Photogravure, 
OF 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B, 
(From a Photograph specially taken for THE BOOKMAN), 
ee 
ALL THE USUAL FEATURES, INCLUDING ARTICLES oN 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT,” 
SOME AUTUMN BOOK-COVERS, 
THE NEW LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, 
AND 
REVIEWS OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE MONTH BY 
M. H. Spielmann, Dr. Hay Fleming, 
Dr. William Wallace, Prof. Macalister, T. Kirkup, 
and Joseph Jacobs. 


The number is Illustrated by over Pp ed Portraits of well-known and Popular 
uthors, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.0, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, 





AGENCY for AMERIGAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 


@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their ownSTANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 





Tv ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


“Many will find inspiration for thought in its 


“ Real force of imagination and rhetoric.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture 


pages.”—Great Thoughts. 


’ 


bears the above title....The author is deeply im- 
bued with modern scientific conceptions of the uni- 


philosophby....We can unreservedly commend the 
volume "— Inquerer. 
* Full of moral force and poetic feeling.” 
—Scottish Leader. 





most exalted character.”—Jnverness Courier. spondent). 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


sebiesiaes ope Bete ated 8 sts, espcetaia ig te Desai an Pia “Many new and striking thoughts will be found in 
verse 2nd he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual | , Psalms of the West.’ ”—Chrostian World. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


“We have in this volume ninety psalms of modern RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


approach the excellence of the little volume which | times containing innumerable beautiful sentiments.” 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


—Christian Life. 





“These beautiful compositions. ...I cordially recom- | 
mend all of your readers, Anglican, Romanist, and E P P Ss Ss Cc re) Cc @) A. 
Nonconformist, alike to procure this delighttul book.” 
“The sentiment throughout is of the purest and | —Organist and Choirmaster (Nonconformist Corre- 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


IRKBECK. BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. : 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187% 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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smITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by the Author of ‘“ Pot-Pourri 
from a Surrey Garden.” 
On OCTOBER 4TH. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI 


From a Surrey Garden, 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN.” 





ares eee 
IMMEDIATELY, Crown 8vo, in paper cover, 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY. 


Being a Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Manceuvres. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS,, 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. 





“THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW VOLUME.—PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. net in 
- ¢loth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Vol. 60. (WATSON—WHEWELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BICGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Among the Articles included in this Volume are the following :— 
JAMES WATT, the Engineer. By Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart., 
F.RS., D.C.L. 


ISAAC WATTS, the Hymn-writer. By the Rev. Canon LEIGH-BENNETT. 
JOHN WEBSTER, the Dramatist. By SIDNEY LEE. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the Potter. By Professor A. H. CHURCH, F.R.S. 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. By Colonel E. M. Luoyp, 


HENRY RICHARD CHARLES WELLESLEY, first Earl Cowley, the 
Diplomatist. By Lord EDMOND FITzMAURICE, M.P. 

RICHARD COLLEY WELLESLEY, Marquis Wellesley. 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.I. 

Sir THOMAS SPENCER WELLS, the Surgeon. By D'Arcy PowERr, F.R.C.S. 

PAUL and PETER WENTWORTH, Parliamentary Leaders under 
Elizabeth By the Right Hon. Sir CuaRLES W. DILKé, Bart., M.P. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. By Dr. S. R. GARDINER. 

WILLIAM CHARLES WENTWORTH, the Chief Founder of the System 
of Colonial Self-Government. By PATCHETT MARTIN. 

JOHN WESLEY, the Methodist Leader. By the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON. 

BENJAMIN WEST, President of the Royal Academy. By Cosmo Monkx- 
OU: 


HOUSE. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. By J. M. Rica. 
Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, the Adapter of the Electric Telegraph. 
By Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, F.K.S. 
Dr. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
NOTE.—A full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


From THE GUARDIAN, September 13th, 1899. 

“This magnificent work is nearing its completion. When we have come down 
to‘ Watkins,’ the end is obviously in sight. Y will, no doubt, yield a good supply 
of Youngs, but neither X nor Z can contribute much to the general total, The 
mere conduct to this point of so enormous a labour with such unfailing regularity 
of issue is a triumph of steady industry. But when we add to this the high level 
at which all the writing has been kept, it merits admiration of a different. kind. 
The editor has never failed to enlist in his service the men who have made the 
highest reputations in their respective lines,” 


By Sir ALEx- 





On OCTOBER 4TH. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. THE BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN, AND GREEK PERIODS. By 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature 
oe agai Brown University; Author of “The History of the Hebrew 
‘eople.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE 


OF LIFE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Fall of a Star,” “The Pride of Life,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. Contents: 


CuRRAN. By R. Barry O'Brien. AT THE REPORTERS’ 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. Part IV. By| Michael MacDonagh. 
ant Broome. CAPTAIN Cook's Finst LoG IN THE 
NB HEART OF ForT TcHEU. By K.| Royal Navy: a New Discovery. By 
5 oh eaies Prichard (E, and H.| Professor Morris. 7 

D). 
¥ AMBASSADOR To THE SULTAN. AMID THE ISLETS OF THE SARGASSO 
Pd Stanley Lane-Poole. _ SEA. By C. Parkinson. 
UR Pet HERONS. By Mrs. Archibald | CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN.— 
Little, 7 VII. Urbanus Sylvan. 


LITTLE ANNA MARE. 
By S. R. Crockett. 








TABLE. By 


A MIDDLE-AcED ROMANCE.—II. (Con- 


-49 
clusion.) By A. Fraser Robertson, Chaps. 39-42. 





Bungay Common from the Vine- 
yard Ss. 

Priory Farm and _ Bedingham 

hurch. 

The Moat Farm, Bedingham. 

The Vineyard Hills and Bath 
House, Ditchingham, in 1738. 

All Hallows Farm. 


*Lambs in the Home Farm 
Orchard, : 

Yard Clearing. 

Bush Draining at Bedingham. 

Thrashing. 


Ploughing in the Ape Field. 
*Sheep in the Snow at All Hallows 


Barn. 
Sheep and Lambs on the Back 


awn. 
*Tree Felling on the Bath Hills. 
*The Sick Lamb. 

The Home Yard. 

*Mare and Foal. 

Steam Sawing. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST, 


With 36 Illustrations by G. LEON LITTLE and 
Three Others. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A FARMER’S YEAR: 
Being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


*.* A Limited Edition will also be issued on Large Paper, with 10 
Photogracures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations, 36s. net. 


[On Tuesday next, 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sheep Dipping. 
The ower at Work. 
*Hay-making on Baker’s. 
Cattle and Sheep in Websdill 


Wood. 

*Red- Poll Cows on the Lodge 
Meadows. 

The Dead Foal. 

The Reaper. 

** Effort Strenuous & Combined.” 

*The Harvest Moon. 

The Last Load. 

Harrowing in Mustard on Stubble, 

Lifting Beet. 

*Pheasant-Shooting by the Lake, 
Ditchingham Hall. 

Partridge Driving—Mark Over! 

Mag ny | 

By the Banks of Waveney. 

Bush Carting at Bedingham. 

A Burst of Cocks. 

The Dignity and Doom of Labour. 

St. Mary’s Church, Ditchingham. 


* These Illustrations are reproduced in Photogravure for the Large-Paper 
Edition. 


NEW SERIES OF 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
AULD LANG SYNE. 
SECOND SERIES. 


MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 


By the Right. Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 





AULD LANG SYNE. First Series. With 


Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS.— Musical Recollections — Literary Recollections—Recollections of 
Royalties—Beggars. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 


With a History of the Rise of England as a 
Maritime Power. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. crown &vo, 16s. 
(On Tuesday nert. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED; 


Or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE GREAT LAW. A Study of Religious 


Origins and of the Unity underlying Them. By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
8vo, lis. (On Tuesday next. 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


By LoTHAR MEYER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of ‘Tiibingen, 
Translated by Professors P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.Sc., and W. CARLETON 
WILLIAMS, B.Se. Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


A NEW DIVINITY, and other Stories of 


Iiindu Life. By “CiuoLa.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 


ON OCTOBER 4TH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


iN INDIA. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Authcr of with “Kitchener to Khartum,” “With the Conquering Turk,” “ ‘The 
Land of the Dollar,” “ Egypt in 1898,” &c. 
With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Summary of Contents :—A viceroy’s welcome—Bombay—Lord, have mercy on 
us !—The most sporting country in the world—A Rajput city—The camp of 
exercise—Delhi—Calcutta—On native self-government—The higher education— 
The Maharajah Bahadur—Darjiling—The villagers—The city of Shah Jehan— 
The rulers of India—The district officer—Justice—Providence and the parlour 

ame—'I'he forest officer—The canal—The shrine of the Sikhs—On the border— 

he Khyber—The Malakand—The frontier question—Of Rajahs—The complete 
globe-trotter—The happy homes of India—The case of rebellious Poona—The jail 
—Hyderabad, Dekhan—Madras—The salt-pans—The great pagodas—The rupee— 
The army and mutiny—The imperial babu—The land of ironies, 


G. W. 





NEW NOVEL BY ZACK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ON ON 
TRIAL. TRIAL. 


By ZACK, Author of “ Life is Life.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH: 


BEING ESSAYS ON 


THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
BY 


| PROFESSOR MOULE. 
CHANCELLOR SMITH. 
i MONTAGUE BARLOW. 
. E. BARTLETT. SIR_ RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
PRINCIPAL DRURY. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
CANON MEYRICK. J. T. TOMLINSON. 
With {ntroduction by the LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NoTE.—The aim of the volume is to demonstrate the Protestant character of the 
Church of England since the Reformation; to show that Protestantism is not 
merely negative, but has a positive basis; and to make clearer the meaning of 
true Catholicity. Considering the writers of the essays, it is not too much to say 
that “Church and Faith” may be accounted one of the standard books of the day 
on the Teaching of the Reformed Church of England and the present controversy, 


DR. WACE. 
DEAN FARRAR. 
DR. WRIGHT. 
REV. R 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘**THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By 


BERNARD CAPES, Author of “The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” 
“The Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“He who would challenge comparison with Thackeray and Disraeli must needs 
take his courage in both hands. But Mr. Capes is justified of his courage. His 
book is a clever, reasoned, consistent piece of work.”—Daily Mail. 

“Undeniably a brilliant work of imagination, and a notable literary per- 
formance.”—Scotsman. 

“A powerful romance, which should further enhance the reputation of the 
author.”’— Observer. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


ON OCTOBER 9TH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


R. L. STEVENSON. By L. Corr 


CORNFORD. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK WILU BE PUBLISHED. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER. 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford. By W. E. W. Couuins. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Ista 


STEWART, Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London ; and HERBERT E. 
CorFF, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
— London. With Diagrams. In 2 vols, Crown 8vo. Vol. I., 
3s. 6d. net. 
*,* This volume deals with the nurse's work from a general point of view. ‘I'he 
great aim has been to make the practical part of it as thorough as possible, and to 
give every step in the performance of the various nursing operations, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Ltbrartes. 


SIR SERGEANT. A Story of Ad- 


ventures that ensued upon “ The ’45.”. By W. L. WaTson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A Scots romance in a fresh and interesting style.”—Observer. 
“A pieasantly-written romance of adventure, carefully constructed and neatly 
told.”—Scotsman. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOTUS FLOWER.” 


EVEN MIF. J. Morcan Dz 


Being a Sequel to “A Lotus Flower.” Crown 8vo, 68. 


GROOT. 


MACMILLAN & 6O.’S NEW Books 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 6th. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME 


STALKY AND CO, 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


~3 tenn el 
NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY, 
By A. E. W. MASON, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 











A STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL op 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


130th Thousand in England and America, 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ He tells his story in the pleasantest, easlest, and 


most direct of styles.” 
STANDARD.—“ The story is clever throughout.” 





—————___.. 


NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil, LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Extra Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS : 
. SAVROLA: A MILITARY AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. Chaps. 15-17. 
THE COUNTRY PARSON OF 1799 AND 1899. By T. E. Kebbel. ~ 
ANOTHER CHELSEA MANUSCRIPT. Edited by Ronald MeNeill. 
THE NEAREST VILLAGE TO THE NORTH POLE. By A. M. Brice, 
A BULLIFANT. By Henry Fielding. 
IN THE DAYs OF THE RED TERROR. 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Garnett Smith. 
THE STORY OF THE SECOND LIEUTENANT. By G. Stanley Ellis, 
9. FROM THE UPPER SHELF. 
10. SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE JOHN HOLDER, By 
Ernest G. Henham. 


‘THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 
OUTSIDERS. By John Ayscough. (Conclusion.) 
650 KILOMETRES IN A VICTORIA. 

MEESS. 

MY FATHER AS I REMEMBER HIM. 

THE DINNER AND THE DUCHESS. 

A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 

SWEET SIMPLICITY. 

REMINISCENCES OF OLD HASTINGS. 

DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. (Conclusion) 

OLD COLLEGE CUSTOMS AT OXFORD. 

Also Ready, Volume CXVII., May to August. Price ds. 6d. 





_ 
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Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


THE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 36-38. Illustrated. 

OF MAGIC RINGS. By D. Sampson. 

DEACONESS CHRIEMHILD'S ROMANCE. By Sydney C. Grier. 

THE BALLAD OF THE HARPER AND THE KING'S HORSE. By 
John Large. 

THREE NOTABLE LADIES. By Jan Winn. 

. RAGATZ AND THE BATHS OF PFAFFERS. By Charles ‘W. Wood, F.RGS& 

Tllustrated. 

. THE LADY-KILLER. By Hylda M. Robins. 

. FATEFUL DAYS. 

. BY SICILIAN SEAS. By C. E. C. Weigall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


” Tilustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


JOHN MORLEY. A Study. By a Member of Parliament. With Portrait. 

THE STREETS OF PEKING. " By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. With Pictures by 

Harry Fenn and W. H. Drake from Photographs. ; 

IN FASCINATING CAIRO. By Frederic C. Penfield. With Pictures by Paul 

Philippoteaux and Photographs. : 

SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 

II. A Rough Time in the Strait of Magellan. By Oaptain Joshua Slocum. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 124 
TuE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS :~ 
TRINITY BELLS. Serial. (Conclusion.) By Amelia E. Barr. 


Charles M. Relyea. ; 

HOW B COMPANY BROKE THE STRIKE. Story. By Henry Holcomd 

Bennett. Illustrated by W. V. Cahill. 

THE TEARS OL PRINCESS PRUNELLA. Fairy Story. By Evelyn Sharp. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
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Illustrated by 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


DOCS SSOSSH SSS SSSOOCOOOOSOSOCEOOOOHE” 


Art. 
RUBENS : his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emus 


MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and about 250 
Text Tilustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

*,* An Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

d the splendour and fecundity of his genius combine to make bis name one 

bi _— inthe Fed wna ren For English readers there is a phase of peculiar interest in his career— 

of the Geer with the brief splendours of the Court of Charles I.,and though he is but scantily represented 


Si ee eeal collection, he gave a far-reaching gift to the Art of our country in the person of his favourite 


pupil, Vandyck. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS: Seven Critical 


: J of WATTS, BURNE-JONES, MILLAIS, LEIGHTON, POYNTER, ORCHARDSON, and 
Station of Che Ver oomto MONKHOUSE. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. 8vo, £1 ls. net. 
By Sir 


ALMA-TADEMA. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. A Reprint \of 250 Copies. Imperial 4to, with 62 Photogravures and 10 Coloured 


GAINSBOROUGH, and his Place in English Art. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. Presented 


to the World in a Familiar Dialogue Between Mr. Wiseman and Mr Attentive. By JOHN BUNYAN, 
sod Pilgrim’s Progress.” : 

ANvith % fe Pa Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs by G. W. RHEAD and LOUIS RHEAD, 

designed to portray the Deadly Sins of the Ungodly Mr. Badman’s Journey from this World to Hell. 

1 vol. 4to, on imitation hand-made paper, 21s. net. Also a Limited Edition of 100 Copies for Great 

Britain on Dutch hand-made paper, 42s. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witttam Nicnuontson.—HER 


THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRVING, MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS, 

Lag btn OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, 

Mr. WHISTLER, MR. RUDYARD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. Each Portrait 
is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in, by 164in. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

#,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 


Biography, Criticism, and Travel. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE (Dean of St. 


’s). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 

sage Hon, LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 24s. net. 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE :—* My object has not been confined to the collection of all the 
documents which I could find which illustrated the biography of Donne. I have desired, also, to presenta 


portrait of him as a man and as an author.” ; 
With a Preface by 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
These Memoirs date back to 1825, when Hugo witnessed the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims. They 


PAUL MEURICE. Translated by J. W. HARDING. 1 vol. 8vo. 
contain characteristic sketches of Thiers, Blanqui, Louis Philippe, &c., and descriptions of the stirring scenes in 
Paris during the Revolution of 1848, and the Siege of Paris, and the Commune. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL. By his Son, 


W. E. OSWELL. Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings by H. Macbeth Raeburn. 2 vols., 248. net. 
The subject of this Memoir was a schoolfellow at Rugby of the late Dean Stanley, the late Dean Vaughan, 
and the late Tom Hughes. Endowed with the true nomadic spirit, he made five expeditions into the interior 
of Africa between the years 1844 and 1851. Two of these were made with Dr. Livingstone, who plays an 
important part in the book. Not only has the correspondence between the two men been drawn upon, but 

Mrs. Livingstone-Bruce has placed her father’s private Journal at the disposal of the Author. 
1 vol., 6s. 


MY FATHER AND I. By Comressr pz Puuica. 


A most interesting record of an exceptional childhood, rendered additionally attractive by the number of 
celebrated names—Sir Robert Peel, Sir H. Bulwer, Lord Lytton, and many others—which figure in its pages. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE COURTOT. 


Translated from the German by Miss JESSIE HAYNES. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 
A book of great interest, giving a picture of those troublous times in the early years of this century when 
all eyes were directed to France, 


INNERMOST ASIA. A Record of Travel and Sport in the 


Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. With 5 Maps and 120 Illustrations from Photographs. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 188. 
In this volume Mr. Cobbold describes his recent journeys through Kashgaria and the Pamir Region and into 
the hitherto unknown Khanates of the Upper Oxus. During his explorations, which culminated in his arrest 
by the Russians, Mr. Cobbold penetrated into regions which had never been visited previously by Englishmen 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The Autobiography of 


an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir WALTER MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G. With Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo, 6s. 

The author of this book is one of that small band of English officials selected by Lord Cromer to bring order 
out of chaos in Egypt. He describes the difficulties which he and his colleagues had to surmount—the 
opposition of the Pashas and the virulence of the native Press—and shows how light came from darkness in 
that ill-governed land. 


THE MAN WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Harzis. 


1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE AUTHOR'S FOREWORD ;—“ In this book I have sought to do for Shakespeare the same labour of love 
that Strauss and Renan did for Jesus.” 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. By 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION :—* Without symbolism there can be no literature ; indeed, nor even 
language, Symbolism began with the first words uttered by the first man as he named every living thing.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Arnotp Wuire. 1 vol. large 


&vo, 7s. 6d. 
_Literature.—“The book goes over most of the points raised by that enigmatic figure, the modern Jew, and 
gives many facts and suggestions of value in enabling the reader to come to a judgment.” 


The Versailles Historical Series. 
A SERIES OF MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND 


LETTERS OF NOTED PERSONS AT THE COURTS OF EUROPE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 
Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY, and Illustrated with over 90 Photo- 
gravures. 8 vols. demy 8vo, £7 7s. net., or separately :— 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-| THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


SIMON on the Times of Louis XIV. and the MADAME, PRINCESS PALATINE, Motner of the 
Regency. 4 vols., £3 13s, 6d. net, Regent; of the DUCHESSE DE BOURGOGNE, 


and of MADAME DE MAINTENON. 1 vol. 
THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. 








21s. net. Ln the press. 


THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS 


LADIES. By the ABBY DE BRANTOME. 1 vol., 


His 


Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers, 


FIRST LIST. 


Fiction. 
THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “DODO.” 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. 


F. BENSON. [Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Bright, piquant, and enter- 
taining from beginning to end; full of humorcus 
sayings and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. By 


HAROLD FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. 

The Times.—“Harold Frederic stood head and 
shoulders above the ordinary run of novelists. ‘The 
Market Place’ shows this. It seizes the imagination _ 
and holds the reader’s interest, and it is suggestive 
and stimulating to thought.” 


JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. 


W. CLARKE. 
The Speaker.—* There is real power in it, and 
ower of a somewhat rare kind. The author makes 
is story live as a real one to the mind of the reader." 


FORTHCOMING 
S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SLAVE; a Romance. By 


ROBERT HICHENS. 


THEY THAT WALK IN 


DARKNESS. Ghetto Tragedies. By I. ZANG@ 
WILL, 


THE LION AND THE UNI- 


CORN, and other Stories. By RICHARD HaRD 
ING Davis. Illustrated. 


CHINATOWN STORIES. By 


C. B. FERNALD, Author of “The Moonlight 
Blossom.” 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. 


HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “The Maternity of 
Harriott Wicken.” 


FIRE. 


D'ANNUNZIO. 


THE VALLEY OF THE 


GREAT SHADOW. By ANnNIE BE. HOoLpse 
WORTH, Author of “ The Gods Arrive.” 


By GaABRieLE 


COMPLETION 
OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV, 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


The Atheneum. — “Mrs. Garnett deserves the 
heartiest thanks of her countrymen and country. 
women for putting before them in an English dress 
the splendid creations of the great Russian noyelist, 
Her versions are both faithful and spirited.” 


THE DIARY OF A SUPER- 


FLUOUS MAN. [Octoder. 


A DESPERATE CHARACTER 


[Novemober. 


THE JEW, and other Stories. 


(December. 
15 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net each ; 
or £2 2s. net the set. 











A CHEAP EDITION OF 
HALL CAINE’S GREAT NOVEL. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


With a Preface Specially Written for this 
Edition by the Author. 


Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. 


-~ 


{Monday. 





— 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
PIONEER SERIES. 


Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


DARTNELL. 








2 vols, 42s, net, 


[In the press. 21s. net. [In the press. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 








By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘ Nancy Noon,' &e. 


Street, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 


Examiner to the Universities of London and Glasgow, &c, © 











This New Series, issued under the accomplished Editorship of Prof. Tyrrell, 
#s distinguished by several important features for the first time 
introduced into English School-Books. 













































rule made to any particular grammar. 


interesting. 


are given. 


printed and well and tastefully bound. 


HORACE.—ODES. Edited by 

STEPHEN GwyNnh, late Scholar of Brase- 

nose College, Oxford. Books I. and II. 

ready ; Book III. in the press ; Book IV. 
‘ ready in October. 1s. 6d. each. 


CICERO.—THE CATILINE ORA- 
TIONS. Edited by C. HAINES KEENE, 
M.A., Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, 
Cork. 2s. 6d. (The first Oration separ- 
ately, 1s. 6d.) [ Ready. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by 
W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., 
formerly of Christ's College, New 
Zealand. Is. 6d. [ October. 


LIVY. Books V. and VI. Edited by 
W. Cecin Laminc, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Edinburgh Academy. 1s. 6d. 
each. [ October. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. 
Edited by. W. Ceci LAMING, M.A. 
[Zn preparation, 





Scope.—The volumes are intended mainly for the middle forms of schools, though the 
series will also include volumes for junior forms on the one hand, and passmen on the 
other. Each volume is complete in itself, containing biographical, historical, and 
(where suitable) critical introductions, text, notes, appendices, specimen translations 
and hints on translation, English exercises, and vocabularies. No references are as a 


Introduction.—The great aim is to make the Introduction thoroughly readable and 


Illustrations, most of them drawn specially from the originals, are included, so as to 
lend interest to the text, and familiarize the pupil with the results of archxolozical 
research. Maps and plans are also provided. 


Notes.—The notes, besides explaining simply all difficulties in style or allusion, aim at 
interesting the pupil in the subject matter of the book and in literature as such. 


Appendices.—Textual and other criticism beyond the attainments of the average middle- 
form pupil, but useful to the master, is given in appendices, 


Translations.—Wherever standard literary translations are available, a specimen is given : 
this is specially serviceable in the case of poets. In other cases hints on translation 

Exercises.—Each of the prose books contains exercises for re-translation, carefully com™ 
piled, so as to practise the pupil in the vocabulary and the constructions of the text. 


Vocabulary.—Each volume has a complete vocabulary. 


Style.—Particular care is devoted to the get-up of the volumes, which are carefully 


*.* THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY OR IN PREPARATION:~— 


VIRGIL.—ENEID III. Edited by 
P. SANDFORD, M.A., Professor of Latin 
at Queen’s College, Galway. 

é [Zn the press, 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS III. AND JV. 
Edited by S. E. Wryzotr, B.A., Assis- 
tant-Master in Christ’s Hospital. 

[Zn preparation, 


SALLUST.—THE CATILINE CON- 
SPIRACY. Edited by the Rev. W. E. 
STONE, M.A., Assistant-Master in Bristol 
Grammar School. [In preparation, 


LIVY. Book I. Edited by Joun 
Brown, B.A., Professor of Latin in 
Wellington University, New Zealand. 

[In preparation. 


LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. 
Edited by G. G. LOANE, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in St. Paul’s School. 

[Zn preparation. 
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By LATIN. ENGLISH. 

* MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nreriezo, 
; G.H. NALL, M.A. 3s. 6d. ¥ ; ; : A. 2s. 6d. 

" F m. LISH- LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D.| ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NeSFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


YONGE. hae ATIN COURSE. aa — Fa Sgr ote pol W.E.P.Paxtix: | 4 SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SAINTSBURY. 
ea ATS ST PART, 33. 6d.; SECOND PART, 48. 6d. 8s. 6d. 
\ILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE: being an Abridgment of Mac- — —PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. Potuarp, 
th es mullan’s Latin Course. FIRST PART, ls. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND M.A [Shortly. 
PART, 28. ; KEY, ca a iiieiitiiitiia eet ilaiiiiiie dont CHAUCER.—WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, M.A. Globe Edition. 
SSNER’S LATIN 'ranslated by N, S. I me . [CIENT Mg 
2 ante GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. JoHN BonD, M.A., and Rev. A. S. —_ conan byw. t Wann “nn = aiaeainiaaiats 


MILTON. With Introduction and Notes by W. BELL, M.a COMUS, Is. 3d 
LYCIDAS, 6d. LYCIDAS and COMUS, 1 vol., Is. 6d. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, 
B.A. BOOKS I. and IL, Is. 94. BOOKS L.-IV., separately, 1s. 3d. each; 
sewed, ls. each. 

SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H. ELLIoT, B.A. 2s. CANTOS L-IIL, 1s. 3d. 
SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deiaurox. AS YOU 
LIKE IT, 1s. 9d. RICHARD IL, 1s. 9d. MIDSUMMER NIGIIT’S DREAM, 

1s. 9d. 


3s. $d. 
With Introduc- 


WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
_~ The GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. — Iv. By C. 
BRYANS, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK V. By C. COLBECK, M.A. 1s. 6 
” (CERO.—DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. a 
A. 1s. 6d. 
— CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
— The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
"bs. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS. BOOKS I. and II. With Bete and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, 
By M.A. and C.G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Is. 6 
HORACE.—ODES. With Notes and . i by T. E. Pace, M.A, BOOKS IL 
Mm and III. 1s. 6d. each. 
— SATIRES. Edited by A. PALMER, M.A. 5s. 
uvt. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. CaPEs and J. E. MELHUISH, 
MA. BOOKS XXI.and XXII. 1s. 6d. each. 
ovID.-EASY SELECTIONS from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. With Notes 
er and Vocabulary by H. WILKINSON, M.A. 1s, 6d. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—Le MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. Edited by G. E. FasNacuy. 18. 





18.— hN d Vocabul .G. HN is 
" PEEDRUS.—FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G.H.Naut, M.A. | ___ 1 ¢ BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited by L.M.Montanry,B.A. 18.64. 
y — SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, | PERRAULT.—CONTES de FEES. Edited by @. E. FAsNacuT. 1s, 6d. 
MA. 18, 6d. ; , MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. FASNACRT. 
n PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. FIRST YEAR, ls. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, 1s. SECOND 
ry TACITUS—The HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. GopLEY YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
MA, 38. 6d. z MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E. FASNACHT. 
Tr. ae Y 2 oun one V aoe. BOOK II. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. FIRST YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
s. 6d. . Vi y T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. c is y ve i 
" a eait WA. is ¢. BOOK Vill. by ane Py an aa MACMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION. | By G. E. Faswacnt. PART L, 
BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 2s.6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. PART II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 
ss MACMILLAN’S SELECTION of FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame Pu. 
—— PLAN. With a Preface by F. F. ROGET. 3s. 6d. 
tt GREEK ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 
. ; . A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
7 MACMILLAN’S mM Bt yoo a by the Rev. W. GUNION RUTHER- ALFRED ELWALL and GUSTAVE MASSON. 3s. 6d. 
. FORD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. , es aA -_ 2 ” a = - 
» 7 he STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. 
y FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., "hy Prat, AtranD E EvGaNe and H. E. DURIAUS. 38. 61. EXERCISE 
3 LL.D. ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. BOOKS, in Eight Parts, 6d. each. 
E EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H.G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. C TE . th . 
~ 7 ¢ ? 1 —IP YENIE RIS. I ductic .B 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. HEARD, MA. 2. 6, | @OUDHE. IPHIGENIE auf TAU 2 a ee 
Ee eee td US? GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G.H.| __ IpHIGENIE auf TAURIS. Edited by C. A. EGGERT, Ph.D. 8. 6d 
A MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by HAUFP.—Das WIRTSHAUS im SPESSART. Edited by G. E. FASNacuHT. 3a, 
: F, H. COLSON, M.A. 3s. —— Die KARAVANE. Edited by H. HAGER, Ph.D. 3s. 
dn INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. PiTuaN. | scHiLLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G.E.FAasNacnr. 3s. 6d. 
, PASSAGES for GREEK TRANSLATION for LOWER FORMS. By G. H.| 4 GERMAN PRIMER. By OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 
Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, M.A. Is. 6 MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. FASNacnt. 
ESCHYLUS s. —PROMETHE JUS VINCTUS. With Motes and Vocabulary by Rev. FIRST YEAR, ls. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
's . M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d Edited by E. E. SIKES, M.A., and ST. J. B. 7 ESSIVE YT RE TRS TASN 
Sea Waaiee A oe ak J D MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. FasNacat. 
: EURIPIDES.-HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. BOND, M.A. Sie, Sees ae Oe 
j and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. lates | MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasvacnt. PART I, 
—BACCHE. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 38. 6d. *s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
a — MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d, | A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. WINTNEY 


and A. H. EDGREN. 58. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS BOOK VI. Edited by Prof. J. STRACHAN, M.A. 38. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. Smiru. 


— BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. MoNTAGU BUTLER. 3s. 6d. 

NOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKS I.-XII. Edited by W. LEAF, Litt.D. 6s. 

— ILIAD. BOOKS L., IX., XI., XVI-XXIV. Edited by J. H. PRATT, M.A,, 
and W. LEAF, Litt.D. 5s. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHASDO. Translated by F. 
J.CHURCH. 2s. 6d. net. 


THUCYDIDES. BOOKIV. Edited by C. E.GRAVES, M.A. 3s. 6d. BOOK VII. 
Edited by E C. MARCHANT, M.A. 33.6d. BOOKS VI. and V. Edited by 
Rev P. FROST, M.A. 3s. 6d. . 


3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


RICHELIEU. By Rican LoDGE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH. By E.5. BEESLY. 2s. 6d. 
A PRIMER of ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. BUCKLEY. 1s. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A.B. BUCKLEY. 3s. 
a ee With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK III. By Rev. | HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Epttu THOMPSON. 2s. 6d. 

Pm HALL, MA. 16.64. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. le. 6d. ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. 'T. F. Tout. 1s. 


— A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, LL.D. 8s, 64. 


: Also in Four Parts, with Analysis, 3s. each. Part I. 607-1265. Part II. 
| DIVINITY. 


1265-1540, Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873. 
4 OLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. ee ake ene 
F. MACLEAR, Is. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROME. By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


- “" are ; 
: AFIRST CL 7 _| The HISTORY of ROME. By T. MoMMsEN. Abridged for Schools by C. BRYANs 
; ho ng Sorcery oan of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By and F.J. R. HENpy. 7s. 6d. 
. An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COM A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop CREIGHTON, D.D. Is. 
4 Rev. E. PROCTER and Rev G. F. MACLEAR, D. D. va 6d. MOU PRATER. By A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. FyFre, M.A. ° 1s 
’ 8. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J, | 4 HISTORY ot GREECE for HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. By G. W. 
- BOND, M.A. Qs. 6d. BorsroRD, Ph.D., &c. 6s. 6d. net. 

¢ GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The G ’ ». | HISTORY of GREECE. By Prof. A. Hom. Authorised Translation Revised by 
tion and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. alia eich taaditatieniates F. CLARKE, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I.-III., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d, net. 








An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. 


By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 8s. 6d. 
ary of the APOSTLES. 


The Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 


-— The AUTHORISED VERSION. 


AG Waleone 90. ¢d With Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and Rev. 





SCIENCE. 


BLEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simons, B.Sc. and L. M. 
ES, BSc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K.GONNER, M.A. 3s. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun RICUABRD 
GREENS, LT..D., and A.S.GkEEN. With Maps, 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY ot the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. GEIKIE, Is. 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Is. 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. ByC. B. CLARKE. 2s. 6Gd.; sewed, 2s. 
CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. MILL, 3s. Gil. 
GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. SIME, M.A. 2s. 





ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Geokoz M. 
Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, 


St. Martin’s 


Street, London, W.C, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The late HENRY DRUMMOND. 


The Life of Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.E. By GEoRGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 


College, Glasgow. SIXTEENTH 
THOUSAND. With Portraits, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


“ A very large audience may safely be predicted for 
this biography. The work is well done....A more 
devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul 
has not often been unveiled.”—Spectator. 


The late Dr. R. W. DALE. 


The Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, 
of Birmingham. By his Son, A.W.W. 
DaLE, M.A. FOURTH EDITION. 
In one handsome 8vo volume, pp. 781, 
with Portrait, cloth, 14s. 

“We have nothing but congratulations to offer 
Mr. A. W. W. Dale on the manner in which he has 
accomplished his task....We hope that our readers 
will see that this isa book which they ought to read 
for themselves. It is the record of a singularly noble 
life, and forms a worthy memorial of a teacher whom 
CUhurchmen and Nonconformists alike must ever hold 
in honour.”—Guardian, 

Essays and Addresses. By the 
late Dr. R. W. DALE, of Birmingham. 
Edited by his Son, A. W. W. DALE, 
M.A, SECOND EDITION. Crown8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“These addresses are written throughout in that 
strain of plain, masculine eloquence of which the 
author was a master.” —Spectator. 





JOSEPH ROWNTREE and ARTHUR 


SHERWELL. 


The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform. By JosEPH Rown- 
TREE, Author of “Temperance Legis- 
lation,” &c., and ARTHUR SHERWELL, 
Author of “ Life in West London,” &c. 
FOURTH EDITION. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Tt is a book brimful of interesting facts and 
figures.”—Daily News. 
Rev. THOMAS G. SELBY. 


The Unheeding God, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. THomAS G. SELBY, 
Author of “The Imperfect Angel,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The style is marked by vigour and variety, force 
and fulness. The writer has command of an abundant 
vocabulary, and of multitudinous illustrations.” 


—Speaker. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
Catholicism—Roman and Angli- 
can. By Rev. A.M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford; Author of “The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” 
&c. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“An able and striking volume, the treatment is 
throughout so thoughtful and free from narrow 
polemical bias.”—TZimes. 


Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD. 


The Unconscious Mind. By 
ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S, 
Crown $vo, cloth, with Diagrams, 7s.6d. 

“ Will afford many suggestive subjects for the con- 
sideration of those who concern themselves with the 
problems of the mind and its effects on the body.” 


—Morning Post. 
Professor JAMES ORR. 


Neglected Factors in the Study 

of the Early Progress of Christianity. 

By Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor 

of Church History in the United 

Presbyterian Theological College, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“An interesting volume....The volume is a valu- 


able contribution to the history of the subject.” 
—Scotsman. 


Professor J. H. BERNARD. 


Via Domini: Sermons for Christian 

Seasons. By Professor J. H. BERNARD, 

D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 

lin; and Archbishop King’s Lecturer 

in Divinity, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Cr. 8vo, cloth, és. 

“The book is well worth reading, as being the pro- 

duct of a mind that is reasonable and careful and 


thoro acquainted with modern developments.” 
seen —Literary World. 








Professor G. A. SMITH. 


The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land. By GEorGE ADAM 
Sm1TH, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. With Six specially 
prepared Maps. FIFTH EDITION. 
Bighth Thousand. With Additions, 
Corrections, and New Index of Sorip- 
ture References. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of 
sacred history, based upon the three indispensable 
conditions of personal acquaintance with the land, a 
study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipher- 
ments, lly of the last twenty years, and the 
employment of the results of Biblical criticism during 
the same period. The necessity and importance of 
such an undertaking need no demonstration, and the 
results as set forthin Dr. Smith’s learned and laborious 
work will be appreciated by all competent — 

—Times. 
By the same Author. 

The Book of the Twelve Pro- 

phets, Commonly called the Minor. 

n Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. each. Vol. 1.—Containing 
Amos, Hosea, and Micah. Vol. 2 
(Recently Published).— Containing 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habukkuk, Oba- 
diah, Haggai, Zechariah [.-VIII., 
“Malachi,” Joel, ‘ Zechariah” IX.- 
XIV., and Jonah. 


The Book of Isaiah. In Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. 1—Chapters I to XX¥XIX. Vol. 
2.—Chapters XL. to LXVI. 


Professor W. M. RAMSAY. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen 
University, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
and of Lincoln College, and Professor 
of Classical Archeology, Oxford. 
a EDITION, 8vo, with Map, 
10s. 6d. 


The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire before A.D. 170. FIFTH 
EDITION, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


AUGUSTE SABATIER. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of 
Religion based on Psychology and 
History. By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Authorised Trans- 
lation by the Rev. T. A.SEED, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

, By the same Author. 

Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Translated from the French. NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION. Gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Sir J. W. DAWSON. 


Relics of Primeval Life. By 
Sir J, Witu1am Dawson, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Eden Lost and Won. Studies 
of the Early History and Final Des- 
tiny of Man as Taught in Nature and 
Revelation. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Some Salient Points in the 
Science of the Earth. With 46 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. 
With Llustrations. THIRD EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fossil Men and their Modern 
Representatives. With numerous 
Illustrations, THIRD EDITION. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Origin of the World 
According to Revelation and Science. 
SIXTH EDITION. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Story of the Earth and 
Man. With 20 Illustrations. ELEV- 
ENTH EDITION, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 














London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





S. R. CROCKETT. 


Ione March. By S. R. Crooxzry- 
Frank Richards Secon Wy 
ichards. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. EDITION, 
“Bright, 9 
mente cage won Dor Mh ry u heway 


lercury, 
GUY BOOTHBY. 


Dr. Nikola’s Experimen 
Guy Bootsy. We. 20 me 





Illustrations by Sydney (Co 
SEOOND EDITION. Crown fw 
cloth, 5s. 


“Mr. Boothby’s vivacious story.”—Daily Telegraph, 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


Concerning Isabel Carnaby, 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT Fowsip, 
FIFTEENTH EDITION, completing 
40,000. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“ Miss Fowler has achi 
gratifying to ber aiae os ae te rye 
anos a -. the Oe will Probably be the 
yu. 
brilliant etony."-—-Speaker. a 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Strong Hearts. By Gzorcz V, 
CABLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Cable’s book is full of charm, and all who tead 
it must be grateful for its deep human insight, its 
tender beauty of description and the sympathetic frag. 
rance which forms the environment of its enchant- 
ing characters.”"—Daily Telegraph.; 

The Grandissimes : a Story of 
Creole Life. With an Introductory 
Note by J. M. Bagere. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“A delightful story.”—Atheneum. 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


Irish Life and Character. 3y 
MicHAEL Macponacs. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

“Of exciting books none that we know is more 
comprehensive than Times, 


DAVID LYALL. 


David Lyall’s Love Story. 3y 
the Author of “The Land o’ the 
Leal.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

The Land o’ the Leal. By 
Davip Lyautt. THIRD EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


J. M. BARRIE. 


Margaret Ogilvy. By her Son, 
J.M.BarRIge. With Etched Portrait 
by Manesse. FIFTH EDITION, con- 
pleting 43,000. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AWindow in Thrums. Frrrzexta 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

Auld Licht Idylls. Tent# Epiti0x 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 














My Lady Nicotine. Srvznt 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 


When a Man’s Single. A Tak 
of Literary Life. TENTH EDITION. 
Crown $vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


IAN MACLAREN. 

Afterwards, and other Stories 
By Ian Mactaren. THIRD EDI- 
TION, completing 20,000. Crown 8vo, 
art linen, 6s, 

By the same Author. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, completing 
90,000, Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top,6s. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
FOURTH EDITION, comp: 
60,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

Kate Carnegie and those Mini 
ters. Cr. 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THHODOREWATTS.DUNTON: 
'AMILI . By 
TO DORE -WATTS-DUNTON, 

‘Author of “Aylwin,” “The Coming 


of Love,’ &c. 8vo, cloth. [Preparing. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 
FEO. A Romance. By MAX PEMBER- 
TON. With saennes Sf ‘al 
, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
— (Shortly. 
PAVID LYALL. 

THE TWO MISS JEFF REYS. By 
DAVID LYALL, Author of “The 
Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Ready. 

ROSALINE MASSON. 
E TRANSGRESSORS. A Story of 
™ Edinburgh University. By ROSA- 
LINE MASSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. [Nearly ready. 


W. PETT RIDGE. 
UTSIDE THE RADIUS. Stories of a 

. London Suburb. By W. PETT 
RIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Shorlly. 
RALPH CONNOR. 

THE SKY PILOT. A Tale of the Foot 
Hills. By RALPH CONNOR, Author 
of “Black Rock,” &c. . Crown vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 

THE GRANDISSIMES. By GEO. W. 
CABLE, Author of ‘‘ Strong Hearts.” 
With full-page ITlustrations by 
Ausert Herter, reproduced in 
photogravure. [ Christmas. 

Fr. WEDMORE. 

ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By FRE- 

DERICK WEDMORE. Crown Svo, 


cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
PROF. MASSON. 
CHATTERTON. By Prer. DAVID 


MASSON, Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Nearly ready. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. : y v 


REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, 
THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, 
ete. By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
With a Preface by Bzatricz Har- 
RADEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[Nearly ready, 
W. J. DAWSON. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE. 
A Handbook to the Prose Writers of 
the 19th Century. By W. J. DAW- 
SON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 

[Nearly ready. 
ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN POETRY. 
A Handbook to the Poetical Writers 
of the 19th Century. By the same 
Author. Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 

[Ready. 





JANE EVRE. 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES. 
Edited by W. ROBERI'SON 
NICOLL. Crown 8vo, 6s. each 
-volume. The First Volume will be 
“Jane Eyre,’ to which is added a 
story hitherte unpublished, “The 
Moores,” [Shortly. 

TELUGU TALES. 


WHILE SEWING SANDALS ; or, Tales 
of a Telugu Pariah Tribe. By 
EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH- 
CLOUGH, Ph.D., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. “Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
A. LE FEUVRE, 
(a eee 
ROSES, By AMY LE FEUVRE, 


‘Author of “ Probable Sons,” “ His 
Big Opportunity,” &¢. With Four 
Illustrations by Sypyer CowELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Ready. 


PROF. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. By Proressor W. M. 
RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. [Nearly ready. 


DR. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE. 


EPHESIAN STUDIES. By the Rev. 
HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor 


of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Shortly. 
PROF. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By the late ALEX. 
BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Author 
of “The Providential Order of the 
World,” &c. Crown 8vo, clotb, 7s. 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 
DR. GEO. MATHESON. 

STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author of 
“Sidelights from Patmos,” “ Lady 
Ecclesia,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Ready. 





REV. ARMSTRONG BLACK. 


THE EVENING AND THE MORNING. 
By the Rev. ARMSTRONG BLACK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


REV. C. F. D’ARCY, B.D. 


IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY. A Study 
of Presuppositions. The Donnellan 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 1897-98. By 
CHARLES F. D’ARCY, B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


REV. J. F. B. TINLING. 


PULPIT POINTS IN RECENT LITER- 
ATUR A Thousand Illustrations 
for Preachers and Teachers. By the 
Rev. J. F. B. TINLING, Author of 
“1,500 Facts and Similes,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 


MORNING PRAYERS. 
A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Scripture Passages and Prayers for 
Every Day inthe Year. Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


REV. PROF. STOKES, D.D. 


WORTHIES OF THE IRISH CHURCH 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the late Rev. Proressor 
G. T. STOKES, D.D., Author of 
“Treland and the Celtic Church,” 
&c. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Lawtor, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 











DR. BURRELL. 


THE GOSPEL OF CERTAINTY. By 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., 
Pastor of the Collegiate Church at 
Fifth Avenue and 29th Street, New 
York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 
H. M. MATHESON. 





DR. JOHN SMITH. 
Le annnnEnneseememmnniasaaeaaaaEee 


MEMORIALS OF HUGH M. MATHE- 
SON. Edited by his Wife, with 
Prefatory Note by Rev. J. Oswatp 
Dyrxrs, M.A., D.D., Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

[Shortly. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AS A 
SOCIAL FORCE. By the Rev. 
JOHN SMITH, D.D., Broughton 
Place Church, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [In the Press. 


REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 








UNFAMILIAR TEXT 


S. By the Rev. 
DINSDALE T. YO 


UNG. Crown 


DR. A. M. FAIRGAIRN. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford; Author 
of “ The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

[Preparing. 
DR. STALKER. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being . 
His Teaching concerning Himself 
according to the Synoptic Gospels. 
By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, 
M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 

THE NEW EVANGELISM: And other 
Addresses. By HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, Author of “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, [Shortly. 

DR. PARKER. 

A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobio- 
graphy and an Album. By JOSEPH 
PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City 
Temple, London. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Ready. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 

EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. [Preparing. 

A full Prospectus will be sent post-free on applica 

tion to the publishers. 
DR. J. R. MILLER: 

STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By the 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. A new 
volume of the “Silent Times” 
Series. In cloth, white and gold, 
gilt top, 33. 6d. 

DR. J. R. MILLER'S BOOKLET. 

UNTO THE HILLS. By the Rev. J. B. 
MILLER, D.D. Vith wrapper 
printed in colours, and Illustrations 
by G. H. Epwarps. ls. 


DR. MOODY-STUART. 


ALEXANDER MOODY-STUART, D.D. 
A Memoir, mainly Autobiographical. 
By his Son, KENNETH MOODY- 
STUART, M.A. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 
REV. A. HERBERT GRAY. 

ASPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
the Rev. A. HERBERT GRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 











DR. ANDERSON. 

THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. 
By Dr. ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., 
Author of “The Silence of God,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, ds. [Nearly ready. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. Bythesam 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[Nearly ready 
DR. FORSYTH. 


ROME, REFORM AND REACTION. 
By the Rev. PETER TAYLOR 
FORSYTH, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Author of “The Holy Father and 
the Living Christ,” “‘ Christian Per- 
fection,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

[Nearly ready. 

DR. ROBERTSON. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT AND CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE. By the Rev. JOHN 
ROBERTSON, D.D., North Berwick. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. [Nearly ready. 


FATHER CHINIQUY. 








FORTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. sbBy Fatuzr CHINIQUY, 
Author of “Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome.” With Portraits 





8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. [Nearly ready. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


UNIFORM WITH THE 2 VOL. EDITION OF MAHAN’S “ NELSON.”—DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Maxwell—THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. the Restoration of the 


Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBER& MAXWELL, M.P., Bart. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, [Photogravnres, 
2 vols. 8v0, 368. net. (Ready in October 
This memoir covers both the military and civil career of the Duke. In respect to the campaign of Waterloo, about which such abundant controversy has arisen 
full advantage has been taken of the researches of recent writers—French, German, American, and English; whtle both upon that and upon the earlier campaigns fresh 
light is thrown from the unpublished notes of Lord De Ros of his conversations on military subjects with the Duke. . The present Duke has afforded Sir Herbert Maxwel] 
full facility for examining these, which reveal motives hitherto obscure, and explain conduct hitherto misinterpreted or imperfectly understood. Besides this important 
source of information, the confidential correspondence of the Duke of Wellington with the second Marquess and Marchioness of Salisbury, and her ladyship’s journals, 
have been placed at the author’s disposal by the present Marquess of Salisbury, and will be found to contain a great deal of most interesting matter, 


Wilson—THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American War, 


By H. W. WILSON, Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, and numerous Full-page'Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ~ uct 
. eady shortly, 
In “ The Downfall of Spain” the naval history of the Spanish-Americaniis very fully and carefully treated by Mr. H. W. Wilson (Author of “TIronclads in Action”, 
He has made full use of the official reports and publications on the war, to say nothing of the vast amount of matter which has appeared in the American and Spanish 
newspapers and magazines—much of which has escaped notice in England. The work deals not only with the actual fighting, but also with the conclusions to be drawa 
therefrom. It will be fully illustrated with maps, plans, and illustrations, mainly from photographs—amongst which will be the remarkable series taken for Mr, 
Hearst, of the New York Journal, for the reproduction of which special permission has been obtained. The work will have a full index and will run te about 450 pages, 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


Clowes--THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


By WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures, taken from contemporaly and authentic sources. Each 
Volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders are taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes. Volumes I. to IV. now ready. Volume V. in December, 


Royal 8vo, 25s. each net. " 
“ A worthy memorial of our naval history....will take high rank among the literary achievements of the Victorian era. A work that must now be regarded ay 


indispensable to serious students of English history.”"—Daily Chronicle. | 


Wilmot—OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED TO KHARTOUM). 


By Captain §. EARDLEY-WILMOT. (With many Illustrations of Ships Showing their Progressive Stages from Century to Century. Illustrated, crown 
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Livingstone—BLACK JAMAICA. By W. P. Livincstong. Crown 8vo, 68. im preparation 


-The part which the missionaries took in the critical emancipation period, their labours in every direction as civilising agemts, and the work done by them in all the 
turmoil and distress of the time will be found most interesting. As a rational exposé of the present facts and the eventualities to be foreseen in the raciat question the 


work undoubtedly has a serious value. 


Bryce-THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 


Including that of the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of the North-West, X.Y.,and Astor Fur Companies. By GEORGE BRYCE, M.A, LL.D, 
Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg. Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations and Maps, 14s. net. (In preparation, 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND SUCCESSFUL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Mahan—LIFE OF NELSON. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. The New, Revised, and 


much Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages, 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface, the Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the 2 vol. 36s. Edition. 
“To the British nation the value of this book cannot be over-rated.”—Ntneteenth Century. (Ready. 


Bickersteth — LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, late Bishop 


of South Tokyo. By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure and Half-tone Reproductions, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Denio—NICOLAS POUSSIN: his Life and Work. By Exizaseta H. Denio, Ph.D. With 


8 Photogravures, in 1 medium &vo vol., 12s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
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Whiting—KATE FIELD: a Record. By Littan Wartine, Author of ‘The World Beautiful,” 


&c. With several Portraits of Miss Field, including one by Elihu Vedder. 12mo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. « [Nearly ready. 


Lethbridge—THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA. Edition for 1899. Containing an 


Account, arranged in Alphabetical Order and with full Cross-references, of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and other Personages, Titled or Decorated, of tha 
Indian Empire. With an Appendix giving the same Information for Ceylon. Edited by Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGSE, K.C.LE. Crown 8vo, gilt — oye 
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Bell—REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF| Hume—THE INDIAN BANGLE. By 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs, ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Anvers), Fercus Hume, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Crown 810, 
Author of “ The Elementary History of Art,” &c. Illustrated by 6 beautifully 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
printed Photogravures and 44 Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic 
examples of the representative work of 50 of the greatest painters of the ° 
nineteenth century. Illustrated columbier 8vo, 30s. net. LAY Savile—BEYOND THE GREAT SOUTH 
[Ready in November. WALL: being some Surprising Details of the Voyage of the Steam Yacht 
* Racoon,’ as reported by her Owner, JouNn, Viscount HEATHERSLIE, W 
Rooses— DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE FRANK SAVILE, Author of “John Ship, Mariner,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Max Roosss, Curator of the Plantin- (Ready. 
Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Biographical 


Notices. With over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip Zilcken, Black—WILD EELIN e her Escapades Ad- 
° b 


6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. Vol. I. published 
in 1898. Vol. II. now ready. 4to, cloth extra, about 300 pp., each £2 2s. net. ventures, and Bitter Sorrows. By WILLIAM BLACK. Crown $vo, cloth, 2. 61. 
(Just ready. The Latest Addition to Low’s 2s. 6d. Library of Popular Novels, — [Ready. 


Ferrars—BURMA. By Max and Berrua 
FERRARS. 300 pp. text, and 450 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. demy Stuart—MR. MIGGS. By AL EXANDER STUART. 
4to, cloth extra, 30s. net. [Ready in November. With Frontispiece by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown &v9, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of [Ready. 
450 consecutive photographs illustrate the characteristic situations in the life of 


the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of seenery, the animals, Leys—THE BLACK TERROR ‘a Romance 
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— ong of Russia. By JOHN K. Leys, Author of “The Lindsays,” “The Lawyer's 
‘73 Phiz —DAME PERKINS AND HER Secret,” “ Under a Mask,” &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


GREY MARE. A Series of Humorous Hunting Sketches, presented in 8 ‘ ° 

Coloured Plates. Drawn and Etched on Copper by “* PH1z” (the late Hablot — - bg id ok of 
K. Browne). Large folio size, on Plate Paper in a paper portfolio, £2 2s. Loud. ’ -TAURUA id or, Wi itten in the Book 
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Cave— RUINED CITIES OF CEYLON:|Clark—IN A STATE OF NATURE. By 


being a Description:of Anuradhapura and Polonaruwa. By HENRY W. CAVE, ALFRED CLARK, Author of “The Finding of Lot's Wife.” Crown syo, 6s. 
M.A. Demy 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. [Jn preparation. (Nearly ready. 
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